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FOREWORD 


This book ie a valuable introduction to 
til at important but much neglected study— 
Dravidian Culture and its place in Hindu Civi¬ 
lisation. By a fortunate coincidonce I was enga¬ 
ged in reading Mr. Kanakasabhai's TamiU 1800 
Years Ago and Mr. Madhaviah's rendering of 
MantfnfiAdZai—supreme pearl of Dravidian 
poesy, when this book was sent to in© with 
a request that I would write a foreword, Though 
I fully recognise my incompetence for this task, 
being ignorant of Tamil, the holy language of 
the Bravidiaos, I have been persuaded by a 
feeling of devotion to the subject to write 
these few lines. 

Modern scholars are agreed that the 
Aryans were only one of the elements, ethnic 
and cultural, that have gone to compose Hindu 
civilisation, including that part of it in which 
their predominance is easily presumed, our reli¬ 
gion; and that the Bravidians and other peoples 
also contributed their share to the mosaic. 
And again the easy equation of Aryan with 
Brahmin, is no longer regarded as the full 
truth. I dare say there are yet people who 
think that by depreciating the Brahmin they 
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are depieciatxng the Aryan and vice versa, 
forgetting that the great foundew of the Bndd- 
hiet and Jain religions were not Brahmins, and 
forgetting also, as Pargiter has shown, that 
parts of the Rigveda and much of the Ilpaui- 

shads areof Kshatriya origin. 

The difficulty lie® in disontangling tlicwi 
various factors of ourcomppsitc oivilisatioii aiul 
giving them their due value. Such an wndy- 
sis is bound to be largely speculative, and tlio 
least that we can expect from a historian 
of this subject is that he writes hi 
the spirit of history and not of party 
prejudice. There are topics for dispassion¬ 
ate invest^feicai to meet the ends of disinteres¬ 
ted knowledge, and the spirit of controversy 
should be eschewed as far as possible. To 
instance one point, Vedism and Upanishadic? 
phlloeophy, Buddhism and Jaixusm must 
have been current for generations along with 
the indigenous culte, modifying them and 
getting modified in turn by ^em, before the 
Siddhanta systems were formulated ; and it 
would be difficult to explain this later synthesis 
without reference to the various bases from 
which or over which it arose. 

However the analysis must not be given 
up as impossible. If English historians can 
disentangle the Saxon and other contributions 
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to the ovoUition of England, Indian historians 
may do lilcowise in regard to India and the 
verioua units composing it. Soholars like Mr. 
Kanakaeabhai and the author of this book have 
shown how well and truly this difficult task can 
bo porformed. 

Mr. T. IV Sobha Iyengar combines literary 
art and Koiontifle history in a manner that 
engages and sustains attention. I hope this 
bonk will be but ono of a series in which the 
whole field of Dravidion Civilisation in all its 
parts will be explored and presented,^ We, 
Dravidians, are proud to be shown that as bet^ 
ween Aryan and Drayidian, if there has been 
borrowing on the one hand, there has been 
giving on the other ; tliat, if we received, We 
also gave ; that what assimilation, there has 
been, has been mutual and not one-sided ; and 
that the Hindu Civilisation of to-day is the 
yoznmoD heritage of both; 

As an Andhra, I envy Tamil its possession 
of two such poems as SilajJpadikaram and 
Manimekalai, for which I oan . find no 
o<iuivalontB in Telugu Literature. Even in 
translation tljey dominate the soul like a 
charm. Wlrat must they be like in the original ? 


C. R. REDDY 



PREFACE 


Tb$ place of the Anoient Dravidiansin Indian 
History and the solid and enduring contribu* 
tions they made to Indian thought and life 
have failed so far to receive adequate recogni¬ 
tion at the hands of scholars. Though it may 
seem preeumptuous on my part to intrude into 
a field of research which distinguished scholars 
have made their own, nevertheless, 1 bayeven- 
tured to put on record a few of the facts that I 
have gathered during the twelve years of 
study and to suggest the inquiry whether 
certain views have not been too hastily taken 
for granted with reference to the Dravidian 
problem. Among most writers on this subject, it 
has been the fashion to give to the Indo-Aryans 
the credit for all that was best in Ancient 
Indian culture. It may be admitted that 
the population of India is mixed beyond recog¬ 
nition. I am convinced that the whole oocop- 
lex of India’s oivilization—its systems of polity 
and philosophy, its art and institutions, and its 
law and religion, developed by races resulting 
from mixture, cannot be set down to the credit 
of any single constituent in the mixture. 

I hold that the Bravidians have established 
their titles to greatness and to fame in 


evory sphere of boi^fto activity. In tho 
following pages I have endeavoorod to 
show tbnb the oontribations of tbe anoieub 
•Dravidians to the totality of Indian culture do 
not hy any ujenns form anogUgiWo (juantity. 

Hypotheses of (ho Idnd proposed in this 
book are, I am a Ware, viewed with suspicion luid 
sometimes assailed with ridicule. Nevertheless, 
I ha VO ventured to submit my vio^vH to tho 
candid judgment of the public, believing aa 1 <lo 
that the existing theories on this subject have 
preceded, not followed, a careful and searching 
study of facts. I hope I have succeeded in 
avoiding the danger that thi^atena tbe writer 
who, with an elaborate pretence of research, 

“Just records 

What mates his case out, quite ignores the 

rest, 

Such an author is paid and praised for hU 

Untiring industry and brilliant in^bt; 

But there is another side to the picture : 

There is plenty of ‘How did you contrive to 

grasp 

The thread which 1^ you through this 

labyrinth ? 

How. build such solid fabric out of air ? 

How on such slight foundation found this 

tale, 
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Biography or narrative ? or in other words, 

How mauy lies did it require to niako 
• Tho portly truth you here pretsent ue with?*' 
It is a matter o( profound gratification to 
me that the late lamented Sir Aeutosh 
Mookerjee was ploased to accept tho dedioatiou 
of tins work. It is eiugularly appropriate, as it 
is a v'ork which deals with the ooutrihutioue of 
the ancient Dravidlans to Indian culture, whose 
proinotion and advancement lay nearest to bis 
heart. But alas! before the work could be 
actually published, he was carried oS in the 
prime of a distinguished and glorious career 
to tho detriment of all oriental scholarship, 
for which he had alw'ays* evinced s warm and 
geueroubi sympathy. 

It remains to offer my grateful thanks to the 
Hon'ble Mr. G, A. Natesan, 13.a,, Member 
Oouimil of State, Principal M. Eatnaswamy, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law, m.l.c., and Mr. T. Bajagopala 
Bow, }i A., of the Madras Ohzietian College for 
the kind permission they have accorded to me 
to embody in this book those articles of mine, 
whioh first appeared in their respeotive pedodi- 
caU. I also desire to acknowledge my obliga¬ 
tion to Mr, 0. li. Reddy, M.A., m.l.c., for his 
valuable Foreword. 

6thmy%S.\ T. B. 8ESHA IYENGAR, 
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THE ANCIENT DRAVIDIANS 

Chapter I 

THE INDO.ARYAN EPICS AND 
SOUTHERN INDIA 


Besoarchdrs in tbo field of South In^ati 
History in their laudable endeavour to re- 
oonstniot the lost early history of South India 
explore the pages of the two grandest Indian 
epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
justly celebrated as the two unrivalled diamonds 
whose lustre has alone sufficed to confer im- 
perisbable and deathless glory upon the lado- 
Aryan race, under the impression that a study 
of these works forms the starting point of all 
iiiquiry into the early history of South India. 
How far such an impression is justifiable, 
whether the epics, subjected to a thorough and 
searching investigation according to the accept¬ 
ed canons of western historical oritioism, oould 
be made to yield resulte valuable to the 
historian of ancient South India, how far the 
alleged hoary antiquity of the epics can be 
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substantiftted, such are a few of the problems 
which we eball here endeavour to elucidate. 
Something will be gained, if at least the 
prevwling mieoonceptiona with regard to the 
issues raised above—misoonceptioiis which 
stand as a stmubling block to all prORTCBS and 
advance in the resuscitation of the lost history 
of this part of the country—aro no loiigcr 
allowed to warp the judgment of tho historian. 

At tho outset, one is confronted and 
confounded with a bewildering mass of opinions 
and theories, respecting the ages of the com¬ 
position of the epica, and the last word on the 
subject has not as yet been authoritatively 
pronounced by ecbolarship, Indian and Buro- 
pean. The detennination of the ages, of tho 
epics constitutes an indispensable prelude to 
the study of the political condition of the 
peninsuU as portrayed by the genius of the epic 

authors, - . 

We are warranted in assuming that tee 
apics are associated with the close of the Vedio 

period. Thetextoofthe ^ 

works of an epio nature, wherein were made 
references to men, demi-Gods, and Gods. The 
V name Valmiki occurs among the teachers men- 
^ tioned in a Sutra wo rk attsched to the Black 
'yajurVeda. The patronymio of the reputed 
author of the Mahabharata, Vyasa Parasarya, 
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in the lists of teachers of the White 
Yajur Veda. The Aitareya Brahmans mentione 
Janamejaya, the son of Farikshit, and Bbarata, 
the sou of Dushyanta, as powerful potentates. 
That some of tho elomonts of the story in the 
Mivliabharata possess a high antiquity need no 
further proof ► P. E. Pargitor seerus to hold 
the opinion that the Mababharata War sliould 
have been waged about 1000 B. C. The lat© 
lamented erudite scholar, Romesh Chunder 
Dutt» assigned the date of the War of the Maha- 
bharata to a period between 1,400 and 1,200 
B. 0. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, the 
distinguished Professor of Indian History and 
Archeology, whose devoted services to the 
cause of South Indian historical research have 
been incalculable, leads the weight of his autho¬ 
rity to the view that the inter-tribal wars, 
typified in the Mababharata, took place in the ’ 
period between 1600 and 1000 B, 0., while the 
events of the Ramayona should be placed 
between 1000 and 760 B. 0. * 

During the days of Panini, the legend of 
Mababharata was current, and therefore in the 
opinion of Pr. R. Gr. Bhandarkarl of inter¬ 
national reputation, a Mababharata existed 
before Panini who flourished in the 7th century 


* AncUM Iniia, p. S. 

t FM# Bbuid4ra«r’B article, Ind. Ant., Vci. 1, ru 
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B.’O. Id tlie opinioa of Griejsou, a Bamayara 
was current in India in the 8th century B. (>. 
That many ancient fragments of the Kaba- 
bharata are encrusted in its modem form is 
in^efutable*. Nevertheless, it must ho conceded 
that the texts of tbo epics in their prosont form 
do not in any way resemble the older toxts 
supposed to have been in existence eight cen¬ 
turies before the Christian ora. 

Tho question then arises as to tlio age when 
the texts, in the form in which they aro available 
at the present day, were compoeed, and on this 
subject there has been the least unanimity. Prof. 
Weber holds that the Mahabharata assumed 
its present shape centuries after the commenoo- 
ment of the Christian era. Dr. Buhler argues 
that, though it existed in tho fifth contury A. D., 
its composition sliouM be pushed b^iick by four 
to five centuries. The author of a book entitled 
Transformed Hinduism gives it as his opinion 
that the Mahabharata was arranged in its 
present form about the third century A. D. Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the first contury 
of the Christian era, adduces direct evidence as 
to the existence of the epic. Megastlieues in 
his Xndika makes no reference to the epio. It 
ie therefore surmised by some that the origin of 
the epic should be sought in the interval between 
* JamM Fergreif7V«« ond SgrftTit Worsfdp, p. 5S. 
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bis tdme and that of Chrysostom. Sdahabbarata 
oharaoters are rdforred to by Fatanjali in bis 
MaJuihlutshya, a work asoribed to tbs 2nd 
century B. C. Prof. Kielhora observes that 
the epic Sanskrit and the Pali of the Jataka 
do not materially dider from the language 
employed by Patanjali, The Bisastainyopa- 
khyana of book XIII, Chap, 98 and 94, of the 
Mahabharata ooouta in the Pali and the Sans¬ 
krit Jataka collection with remarkable ooin- 
cidenoes of detail, and is represented on the 
stupa of Bharhut which was oonstrnoted about 
160 B. C. Asvaghosha, who, though living 
in the first century A. B., drew from older 
sources, alludes to many epic personages 
in bis Btidd^Mohariia. In the Pulumayi 
Inscription, which dates before 160 A.D., 
Krishna, Arjuna, Nahusha, and Jaaamejaya 
ar© mentioned. J. Kirste in his article on the 
Mahabbarata ciueetion contributed to ths 
Indian Antiquary^ Vol. 31, expresses the view 
that, when Pushyamitra killed the last of the 
Maury a kings, Brihadratha, in 183 B.C., the 
Brahmanas re-established their ancient ascend¬ 
ancy, and the decline of the Buddhist religion 
followed. During this period, the Brahmanas 
collected all the legends of Vaishnavitio and 
Saivitic stamp into one large work, translating 
them, at the same time, from Prakrit into- 
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Sanskrit. This was handed down orally till 
the second century A.B,, and then reduced to 
writing. Thus, the period oi l the, Indo* 
Scythians (46-^25 A: D.) towards the close of 
their power witnessed, according to this high 
authority, the compilation of the JMahabharata 
epic. ' Braliinanic India, threatened by the 
hatbarian world, gsthored up tire scjattorcd 
treasure of her traditions and institutions, and 
composed their epitome iu the Mababhavata 
and the Manava Dharmasastra, both animated 
by the satno spirit, constructed partly from the 
same material, and both looking out on tho 
same alien horizon, the YaTanas, the Pahlavas, 
and the Sakaa.’ Id the opinion of Prof. 
Hopkins, the Mahabharata first took shape 
during the period 400-200 B. C.* In tho 
Asoka edicts, the names of the Greek kings of 
the time of the DiodocM are mentioned. In 
the Mahabharata, heroes of the poem appear on 
terms of intimacy with certain Yavana kings. 
As the latter are referred to as mling in the 
very localities in the North-West of India, 
which were under the sway of the Biadoohi, it 
can safely he asserted that the compilers of the 
epic knew these princes aa their own contem¬ 
poraries, and hence established a conneetton 

* Th$ Pvmnc o/th9 Sartj/ Aryat, J. KM0»d7i 

J.X.A.B., 191S,p.5W. 
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between them and their epic heroes. Prom the 
Mahabbarata we leaiii tlrat the Yavana 
Bhagadatta, was an old friend of Yudbishtira’s 
father, that the Yavana king Kaserumant was 
slain by Kiishna, that the formidable Kala- 
yavana shared the same fate, and that the 
Yavanas, the Sakas, and the Pahlavas partioi' 
pated in the Titanic conflict between the Kurus 
and the Pandavaa.* Those cimumstanoes lead 
one to suppose that, at tho time when these 
pMsages wore written, colUsione of tho Northern 
Aryans with tho Greeks had already happenea.t 
It is therefore at^ued tha.t the present text of 
the Mahabbarata bolougs to the period which 
witnessed the widespread influence of the 
Greeks, Indo‘Scythians, and Parthians. The 
epic professes itself to be written down, and 
therefore it is contended that nothing written 
has been found which goes back to a time before 
the third century B. C. But this view of the 
matter nas not behind it the weighty support ol 
discerning scholars. The late lamented histonw, 
Dr; Vincent Arthur Smith, considers that the 
middle of the 7th century B. 0. was a penod of 
progress marked by the diffusion of a knowledge 
of the art of writing in India n the opinion 

• Qri#rion'8 •rtloU «« Ahalv<i, Sni. P* 

J Sarlj/ flI«orv of India, p, 87- 
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of Mr. Oust expressed in the Boyai Asiatic 
Society J'oumalf Vo). 18d6| the PhoecioiSiii 
alphabet singles out the sixth centiiiy B, C. as 
the period when the Indian writing was first used 
extensively, It follows therefore that a written 
Mahabbarata might have been in existence 
before the third century B. C. Prof. Wilson* 
maintains that the Ramayana should have ])cen 
written about 300 B. 0. Dr. Arthur A. Berrio- 
dale Keith says that thero is no reason to go 
below a date before 300 B. C. for the kernel of 
the Ramayana, while the date before 600 B. C. 
cannot be maintained.! The author of tbo 
TramformedSindmsm bolds that the Raina- 
yana was composed about the fourth century 
B. C. On the other hand, Prof. Rapson asserts 
that, while certain portions of the two epics arc 
very early indeed, the greater part of tlio 
Ramayana in its present form must date from 
600 B. C., and the oldest portions of the Bharata 
must at least be of equal ago. Dr. Krishnaswamy 
Aiyangar says that both the works may have 
to be referred to the fifth century B. Ct Sucli 
are some of the conflicting theories propound- 
ed by different scholars, every one of whom 
has established a claim to respectful hearing 

• P7* Prof. V. Bujr* ftniols Ind. Ant. 1084, p, 219 
i The date of the AinopaM J. fi, a, S,. 1916 p, 887. 

: THBeginiUngt o/Sovth Indian Hiatorg, p. 84, 
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fay his profomid scholarehip in Indian anti¬ 
quities. 

However, the following account of the 
history of the national epics of India, supported 
as it is by the high au|ihority of Prof. MarodoneU,* 
sooms to mo to approximate moro nearly to the 
truth than any other explanation that has so far 
boon offered. The historical gorm of tho two 
great opics is to be traced book to a very early 
period, say, the tenth century B. C. Old songs 
about the ancient feud between the two tribes, 
tho ZuruB and the P&ncbalas, and about the 
stirring martial exploits of the heroes who played 
a notable part in it must have been transmitted 
from generation to generation by word of mouth, 
and recited in popular aaBemblies or at great 
public sacriiocs. These disconnected battle 
songs were worked up by some poetic genius 
into a comparatively short epio describing the 
tragic ond of the Kurus who were overthrown 
by the treacherous Pondavas. To this period 
is oecribed the conception of Brahma as the 
Supreme Deity. The Pali literature affords 
evidence to show that Brahma already enjoyed 
this unique position in Buddha’s time. It may 
be admitted therefore that the original form of 
the Mahabharata epic was composed about the 
5th century B- C. The next stage in the history 

* U4cdg89li'e A Hlftorv o/Saaekrit Liltrtiturt, p. 985. 
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of the epio is mOiiked by the development 
the ordinal epic into a long poem of 20,000 
slokas. In this enlarged epio tbe Paudavas are 
praised for their virtues; Siva and Vishnu are 
introduced on an equal level with Brahma ae 
Gods of the Hindu pantheon; Krishna is deified 
as an incarnation of Vishnu, while distinct 
mention is mode of the Yavpnas, tlie and 
the Pahlavas. MegasthenuH notes in his time 
the increosiug prominence of tlio two Gods, 
Siva and Vishnu, and refers to the division of 
Hindu sooioty into Saivites and Vaishnavitos. 
Thus, one is irresistibly led to tbe conclusion 
that an estension of the original epio should 
have taken place about 800 B.C. Prof. Macdonoll, 
in discussing the question as to the age when 
the Mababharata attained the form which it 
at present possesses, rofers to an inscription in a 
land grant dated 462 A. D., or 532 A. B., 
which proves conclusively that the epi(J about 
600 A. D., consisted of 100,000 slokas. Prof. 
Macdonel) points out that further researches 
might enable us to put back this date by some 
centuries. In bis opinion it would not be far 
from the truth to say that the greet epic had 
become a didactic compendium before the 
commencement of the Christian era. Thus 
there are three difierent stages in tbe growth 
and development of the Mahabharata epio, the 
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first belonging to the fifth century B.C., the 
second stage to the third century B.C., and the 
third stage belonging roughly to the first 
century B.C. In our attempt to get a correct 
picture of the political condition of South 
India, we shall confine our attention to the 
oldest portion of the epic w*., that portion 
composed in tlie fifth century B.C. 

In Ayodhya there should have been cur¬ 
rent among the court bards a number of epic 
tales recounting the aohievementR of the 
Ikshvaku hero, Kama. Kogarding the ago 
when the oldest part of the Kamayana was 
composed, it must bo remembered that the 
original part of the poem was completed at a 
. time when the epic kernel of the Mahabharata 
had not as yet taken definite shape*. The 
poem of Valmiki was generally known as an 
old work, before the Mahabharata assumed a 
coherent form. Prof. Macdoncll pointe out 
the prc-Buddhistic origin of the original Kama- 
yana. We receive further support from Prof. 
Jacobit whose researches have reduced the 
original Bamayana to a volume of moderate 
compass. Eeferences to foreign nations like 
the Yavanas, Sakaa, and Pa hlavas are shown to 

“• M4cdoo«U‘- A Mittofv 0/8a»tkHt Lit^mtun. 7- ««. 

t V©i. S3. P- a»l«nw 

Po9try. 
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be later interpolaticois. Traces of Greek 
fnfluono© are shown to be non-existent in 
the original portion of the Bamayaaa. There 
is no mention of Pataliputra,’though Bara a 
was traversing the very spot whore it 
stood in subsequent times. The society was 
m a patriarchal stage. Asoka's oinpirf^ is 
not referred to at all. One is struck with 
the sraall size of the kingdoms, Tlio original 
Bam ay ana was composod, when the auoiont 
Ayodhya had not yet been deserted, but was 
still the chief oity of Kosala, when its now name 
Saketa was unknown, and before the scat of 
government was transferred to Sravasti. Prof. 
Jacobi concludes that the oldest portions of 
the poem were composed before the fifth 
'century B. C., and probably in the 6th or 8th 
century B. 0. Notwithstanding the nerious 
lobjections raised to the assumption of a high 
antiquity to the epic by Professors Garth and 
Grierson, we are foroed to side with Prof. 
Macdonell, and say tliat Valiniki worked up 
tlie current legends and tales into a single 
homogeneous production before the fifth oontury 
B. C., say roughly in the 6th century B. C. 

The original epio of Valmiki was either 
recited by professional minstrels, or sung to the 
accompaniment of a stringed instrument, being 
handed down orally in the first place by Kama’s 
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BOU«) Lava aivi Kusa. Those names are con- 
side rod to be pure inventions of popular etymo¬ 
logy intended to explain the word Kudlava, 
bard or actor. These rhapaodists made ad^- 
liionR in the original text to euit the tastes of the 
audieiKip. The Ramayauft, though it oonsiste at 
present ot seven books, originally consisted of 
five books only (II-Vi). The seventh book js 
preauniably a later addition ; for the ooaiolueioii 
of Book VI at one time marked the close of 
the whole poem. Besides, several passages m 
the first book are found inconeistont mth the 
stateJiientB made in the later books- Some 
canters in the five genuine books are evidently 
intenuilatioiis. A considerable time must 
have elapsed between the composition of the 
original poem and that of the additions; for theft 
tribal and the human hero of the former hasl 
been transmuted in the latter into not merely aj 
national hero but also au Avaiaf of Vxsimu. 
Valmiki, the author of the epic, appears as con¬ 
temporaneous with Rama. A long mtoi-val of 
time must have elapsed for such a transfor¬ 
mation to bo eflccted. Prof. Maodonell is 
therefore convinced that the additions to 
original poem were made some time after 300 
B. C. We may not be far wrong, if we place 

the additions to the original poem approximately 
' in the third century B. 0. 
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Having made an attempt, however feeble 
and imperfect, to fix the ages of the composi¬ 
tion of the two celebrated epios, it will be our 
task now to describe the political condition 
of India as revealed in the pages of these poems. 
If the conclusions we have arrived at are sound, 
then it follows that the outlines of a picture, 
however dim and shadowy, may be obtained 
respecting the political con-iition of Southern 
India os it appeared in different tames to differ¬ 
ent authors, to Valmiki in the 6th century B. 0., 
to the compiler of the Kababharata in the 5th 
century B, 0., and to the author or authors of 
the additions made to the Bamayana in the 
third century B, C. 

Soii>ih Tndifi in ilie sixth c^iiury B. C. 

The story of Earaa brings South India 
definitely into view for the first time. The 
Tamilians, a non*Aryan people with distinct 
traditions, language, history, oivilizataon, and 
nationality of their own, are broi^Iit into 
•contact with the gifted and the virile Aryans 
from the North. It is maintained with some 
warmth that the Tamilians formed an empire in 
the South of India and in the contiguous islands, 
and that prince Havana reigned over these con¬ 
temporaneously with Hama. Havana’s kingdom 
inCeylon was flourishii^ and prosperous. The 
settlement of the Hakshasas on the lower 
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Godavary valley called J aaasthana formed part 
of Ravana’s realm, and there must have been 
intercourse between Ceylon and Janastbana 
by sea*. tTanastbana and Kiehkhinda, the 
modem Hampi, in the BoUary District, ruled 
over by Vali, had both attained a consider¬ 
able degree of civilization and prosperity so 
early as the 6tb century B.C. The three great 
Idji^ms of the Chera, Chola, »uid Pandya tint 
played a grand, illustrious, and ever memora¬ 
ble, but undeservedly forgotten, part in the up- 
buildit^ of Dravidian culture and civilization 
were either non-existent, or notlcnown to the 
poet. The rest of South India was a veritable 
^rilderness known as the Dandakarauya. It is 
said that Rama oh his march towards Lanka 
encountered no cities, no tenants of wood and 
cave except anchorites, monkeys, bears, vul¬ 
tures, imps; and demons. The Dandakarauya 
was infested by savages headed by monsters 
such as Yiradha, Kabandha, Dundhubi, Khara, 
Bushana, and Trisirae, all of whom acknowled¬ 
ged the sway of Bavana, and disturbed the 
rites and penances of the Aryans, swallowed all 
the oblations offered by them to the Gods, and 
also stemmed the onrush of the advancing 
Northern Aryans. South India consisted of 
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dense forests inhabited by hill and sa^^e 
tribes called by Valmiki Esishas, Yakshas, and 
Y^aras. 

South India in iJte fifth century B.G. 

The pictnaro of South India proeontcd in 
the Mahabharata is in marked <5ontra6t with 
that of the Eainayana» and exlnbits a lator and 
more advanced stage in oiviliz^tion. The vast 
areas of wildoine^ea mentioned in the Bama- 
yana have given place to large and flonrishiug 
kingdoms. There is ample reference to many 
South Indian kingdoms in the Mahabharata. 
In the Adiparva, a Pandya king is referred to 
as one of Draupadi’s suitors. Sahadeva in his 
southern expedition, before the celebration of 
the Biijftsuj'a sacrifice's said to have conquered 
the Pulindfl.s, and then marched into the Pandya 
country. We learn from the Sabba Parva LI 
of the Mahabharata that the Cholas and tiui 
Pandyas carried sandal oil in golden jars, piles 
of sandal and aloe wood from Malaya and 
Dardura (Nilgiris), gold, jewels, and fine tex¬ 
tures, This is eloquent testimony to the 
industrial and commercial progress of the Tamil 
kingdoms. South India enjoyed direct com¬ 
munication with the rest of India. In the Sabha 
Parva, tbe kings of Kalinga, of the Andhras, 
and the Dravidas are mentioned, The king¬ 
dom of Yidarbha had already become conepion- 
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OQS amonig the nations of India for the 
splendour and magnifioanoe of its court and 
other marks of progress. Agastja, the pioneer 
of Aryan colonisation into the south, Is said to 
have married a Vidarblia princess known as 
Lopamudra, Damayanti’s Svayamvara will give 
one an adequate idea of the grandeur and the 
glory which Vidarbha had attained iu those 
early times. 

South India in th^ Third Century B. C. 

There is not much difierenoe between the 
description of Soutli India as portrayed in the 
enlarged Eamayaua of the 3rd century B. C. 
and that of South India in the 5th cen¬ 
tury B. 0., the only ^fferenoe being that the 
South Indian kingdons and people are here 
given a more detailed notice than in the earlier 
work. The epic speaks of the Deccan quite as 
familiarly as of the rest of India, and asserts 
that it was governed by kings, and oi^anised 
into nations. We learn from Sugriva’s geogra¬ 
phical instructions to the monkey chiefs the 
names of various kingdoms in the South. 
Allusions are made to the kingdoms of Vidarbha, 
Bishika, ihCalushaka, Kalinga, Kasika, Andhra, 
Pundra, (Jhola, Pandya, and Kerala. The 
capital of the Pandya kingdom is Kavatam, the 
golden beautiful city adorned’ with jewels and 
worthy of the Pandyas. Mention is made of 
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Musiri, a great emporium of the Cbera kingdom. 
Svetharanyam near Puhar in the Chola territory 
is referred to as the place where Anthaka lost 
his life at the hands of SWa. The four cantos 
in Book lY of the original Eamayana, which, in 
describing Sugriva's instructions to the monkey 
chiefs, represent Bandakaranya as occupying 
only a limited portion of South India, and make 
copious allusions to the flourishing kingdoms of 
South India, are here taken to be interpolations 
belonging to an epoch later than the 6th oen> 
tury B.C., and there seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion in favour of this view, 
But some scholars contend that these four 
cantos formed portions of the origicid Eama- 
yana itself, that Dandakaranya even in the 
sixth century B.C,, did not extend over the 
whole of South India, and that therefore the 
existence of Dandakaranya was quite compatible 
with that of large kingdoms. Hence they 
conclude that these portions are not interpola- 
tions at all. Mr. Thomas Fculkes writes in the 
Indic/n Antiquary, Voi. 8, “Notwithstanding 
the poetical mould in which Yalrcdki has oast 
bis conception of the state of the Deooan for 
the special purposes of his poem, he also had 
clearly before his mind a more real prosaic 
picture of its condition which was ready to be 
produced, when the practical side of his events 
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reqmrad it to be done. He has show, ae 
distinctly that, at the very time when Rama 
was wandering in exile through the wilds of the 
Dandakaranya the Deccan, in which that aranya 
was situated, was occupied by the VidMbhas 
and other nations, to all of whom 
werc sent to search for the lost Site. Moreover, 
the collocation of the Dandakaranya with the 
4l8t Chap, of Book IV of the Ramayana shows 
that Valmiki regarded it as occupying a limited 
portion of the Deccan in the midst of these 
nations, but yet quite'distinct from them 
Dandakaranya is not spoken of as 
over the whole of the Deccan. Its existence 
was quite compatible with the contemporaneous 
existence of several strong kingdoms and of 
much civilization in the regions around it," 
Such a view implies the admission of a very 
^h antiquity to the South Indian kingdoms. 
We shall only content ourselves with remarking 
that fmther researches may some day ensure 
the universal aoceptance of this opinion of Mr. 
Thomas Foulkes, 

Thus, wa have succeeded in getting a bare 
9 utline reganding tha political condition of 
Southern India in different periods viz,, 6feh 
century B. C., 5th century B. C., and the .Brd 
century B. 0. This division, though apparenbiy 
arbitrary, has been made after an exhaustive 
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study ot the whole literature on the subject. 
After all, the picture is extremely vague, aud is 
not productive of much benefit to the student 
of the ancient history ol the South. Much 
will be gained, if the prevalent faith in the high 
historical value of the epics for the purposes of 
the ancient history of the peninsula receives a 
rude shook. The periods, which are depicted in 
the epics, are more modem than the student 
of ancient Sooth Indian History hopes to find, 
and therefore the impression that is left upon 
the reader’s mind after a critical study of the 
two great epics of the Indo-Aryan race is that 
the future historic of ancient South India 
will do well to seek for his material in the 
numismatic, epigraphic, literary, linguistic, 
traditional, and arohaeological records of the 
Bravidian people rather than in the epics of 
Aryan India. 


Ohapteb II, 

DRAVIDIAN ORIGINS. 

The Ancient Braviaians were the direct^ 
auMstorB of the Tamila, Malayaieea, Telngus, 
Canareee, and other tribes now ooonpying the 
greater part. of Southern India. These had 
plantad their ssfctbments throughout both 
Northern and Southern India in ancient times. 
The fact that several Dravidian dialects, suoh 
as Brahui, Villi, and Santal, are found 
stranded in the midst of other tongues m 
Baluchistan, Rajaputana, and Central India 
testifies to the once universal diffusion of the 
Dravidians in India. a 

The following is the account gathered from 
Indo-Aryan traditions as regards the origin of 
these Dravidians "Among the Dasyn tribes, 
which, according to the Aiia/reya-brahmcma, 
were desoaided from the Rieht Visvamitra, are 
mentioned the Andhras. Mann specifies the 
Bravidas as among the tribes which had onoe 
been Kshatriyas, but had sunk into the condi* 
tion of Yrishalas (Sudras) from the eztinobion 

• Uuir'» 5oiwfcri< Ttxia Vrf, H S#ft. 5, p. 4*S. 
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of sacred rites and the absenoe of Brahmans In 
like manner the Choh^ and Keralas ai«6 stated 
in the fiawawjja tobave once been Kshatriyas, 
but to have been deprived of their social and 
religious position by king Sagara, In the same 
way, it appears that several Puranas, the Vayu, 
Matsya, Agni, and Bralima, claim an Aryan 
descent for the southern races by making their 
progenitors or eponyme Pandya, Kamata, 
Cbola, Kerala to be descendant of I>asli 3 ^ta, 
the adopted son of Turv^ttu, a prince of the 
Lunar line of the Kshatriyas, Turvasu, the 
Puranas say, was appointed by his father to 
rule over the south-east. Thus the Hativoansa 
relates, ‘ Yayati \ son of Nahusha, having con¬ 
quered the earth with its seven continents and 
oceans, divided, it into five portions for his sons. 
This wise king plumed Turvasu over the south¬ 
east region. According to the legend, Turvasu, 
in common with most others of Tayati’s sons,* 
had declined to accede to his father’s request 
that he should exchange his condition of 
youthful vigour for his father’s decrepitude, 
and was in consequence cursed by the old man! 
The Mahabhwats I, S478 gives tiie following 
particulars of the curse ‘ Since thou, though 
horn from within me, does not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy.oflspring shall be cut o2. 
Thou fool shalt he king over those degraded 
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men who live like the mixed castes, who marry 
in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat 
flesh, Xhou ahalfc rule over those wicked 
Mleohchas who commit adultery with their, 
preceptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, 
and follow the practices of brntes. The Andhras 
Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralasj who’have been 
mentioned in the foregoing pages as degraded 
Kshatriyas, or as descendants of the adopted 
son of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the Central and Southern parts 
of the Coromandel coast or the Tamil country, 
and of Malabar respectively’. It is evident 
that the legendary notices referred to above do 
not throw any light on their origin. It will b© 
shown in the next chapter that the languages < 
spoken by these peoples are distinct in stock 
from the languages of the Aryas. If the? 
Dravidian languages be of a sfeook altogether 
distinct from Sanskrit, it follows at least aa a 
primafaci6 inference that the races, which' 
originally spoke these two classes of languages,. 
must also have been distinct from one another 
in their descent, and could not have belonged 
to the same branch of the human family. * 
Who, then, are these Dravidians? They^* 
arc distinguished, says H. Eisley, by their 
low stature, black skin, long heads, broad noseS; 
and long fore-arm from the rest of the inhabit- 
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oDoe oontment, and that this submerged 
contioent, sometimes oalled Lemuria, originally 
extended from Madagascar to Malay Arobi- 
pelago, ooimdQtmg South India^with Africa and 
Australia. Accordng to Solater» the BraTidiane 
entered India from the South long before theV 
submergence of this oontinent. There are un* ^ 
inistakable indications in the Tamil tr^tione' 
that the land afEeoted by the deluge was 
contiguous with Tamilakomy and that, after the 
subsidence, tho Tamils naturally betook them¬ 
selves to their northern provinces. The 
assertion of the geologists that Lemuria 
touched Cliina, Africa, Australia, and Comorin 
will only show the vast extent of the Tamil 
country, and can never help to dogmatise that 
the Tamils .came from any of these now 
far-oi¥ regions, and settled in South India. 

On the evidence of the very close affinities'^ 
between the plants and animals in Africa 
India at a very remote period, Mr. Oldbam^f ^ 
concludes that there was once a continuous . 
stretch of dry land connecting South Africa and 
India. The aboriglnos of Australia have been 
associated by many distinguished ethnologists 
with the Dravidians of India. The affinities. 
between the Bravidians and Australians have! 

"QuoiMl 01 p. ZZIV la VoU [ CastM aod of 
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been based apon tbe employrDent of certain 
words, and upon tihe use of tbe boomerang, b 7 
the two peoples, and upon oertam con'espond- 
onoes in their physical types. But Sir William 
‘ Tiuner’s studies of the ckaraoters of Australian 
and Dravidian crania have demonstrated the 
baselessness of the Australian adinities of the 
f Dravidians. 

/•, Anotlior ^ theory of the origin of the 
^^avidiauB is put forward by Sir Williarn 
Hunter, • According to this view, thoro 
{two branches of the Dravidians^theKolanans, 

I speaking dialects allied to Mundari, and the 
Dravidians proper whose languages belong to the 
• Tamil family. The Eolarians, who entered 
India from the north-e^t, were split into frag- 
I'mentfl by the Dravidians. The Dravidians 
found their way into the Punjab through tlie 
north-western passes, and pressed forwards 
towards the south of India. Bishop Caldwell 
on a comparison of the grammars and voca¬ 
bularies of the Scythian and Dravidian langua¬ 
ges, rushed to the conclusion of a relationship 
between tbe Scythians and tbe Dravidians. 
However, latest investigations show that there 
are marked mental and > physical difierences 
.^.between the Scythians and the Dravidians. 
Besides, Caldwell’s theory is based onlingnistio 
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similaiitiea which axe themselves questionahle. 

A study of the Bebistua Tablete on which Dr. 
Caldwell depended maJfes it clear that the 
Dravidian languages are not derived from the 
Scythian. The absenoe of striking identity in 
the vocabulary of the Behistun Tablets and the 
South Indian languages and the diflerenoo in 
the syntaotioal order of words in these languages 
lead one to conclude that it ia no easy matter 
to mako the Dravidian languages members of 
tho Soytbian group.' Thus, the theory of Oald^*^ 
well, that the Dravidians belonged to a Soythiati / 
family, and that they entered India through thei 
north-western passes, does not rest on sufficient! 
data, The Mongolian origin of tho Dravldiaua' ^ 
is baaed on the fanciful philological musings ^ 
of Mr. Kanakasabhai.t Sir. H. liieley dismiasos 
all tiiQoriea which assign a trans-Himalayan 
origin to the Dravidians. . Some ethnologists 
oonaidor the Dravidians to be a branch of tho 
great Caucasian stock, and affiliated therefore to 
Europeans. t 

Aocordii^ to the theory of Elamite origiiL*^ty^ 
for the Dravidian races, I^ia was originally ^ 
occupied by two batches of Elamite invaders, 
one taking’the sea-route by the Persian Oulf 
and settling on the west coast of India, and the ' 
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' other choosiDg the land-route through the Bolan 
Pass and occupying North India. The theory 
is based on the puranio myths of the deluge and 
the Axk comm on to India and Elam, and (m 
tho so-called philological identity of words in 
Tamil and Aooadian tongues. This theory* gives 
the Dravidians a Mesopotamian abode in tho 
hoary past. Z. A. Bagoamt regards the 
connection between the ^Dravidians aud the 
< first Babylonian Empire—the Babylonians of 
Shumoro-Acoad before tho advent of the Somites 
/*s capable of easy explanation. Archaeologio^ 
Wdenoes establish the connection of India 
with Persia end Assyria. The Indian oblong 
sarcophagi discovered at Ohingleput and North 
Arcot resemble those of Bagdad. Tho author 
of Manimekalai J enumerates five methods of 
disposing of the dead as prevalent in his time 

among the Tamils- They wore cremation, 
exposure in an open place to he eaten by jackals 
and vultures, burial, stuffing the corpse m 
' natural pits, and the covering of it up with big 
earthen jars. The only early nation who 
exposed the dead in this fashion was the ancient 

f Persians. i -nr 

V Expounders of the diffusionist thectfy like Prof. 
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Elliot Suiitb and Prof. J. Perry trace all ', 
civilized beginnings to an Egyptian and Medi- 
teiraneau source, Prof. Periy* says that Egypt 
was the home of civilization, that the Egyptianay, 
were the master people d antiquity, that Egypt \ 
was the groat source of inspiration for many 
oenturios for the surrounding oivilizationa, and*^ 
that the culture of Sumer and Elam was^ 
Egyptian in origin. According to this school, 
the main racial element in the Dravidiau 
population is a branch of the Mediterranean 
race. The I'csemblances between the Modi- 
terranoaus and the Dravidians in the shape d 
skull, colour and texture of hair, colour of ’ 
oyes, in features and build are striking. Those ^ 

. race-marks of the Dravidians, which are devia¬ 
tions from the Mediterranean type, are easily 
explained by Dr. Slatert on the hypothesis cf' 
interbi'oeding of the Dravidiau with other 
types in India. According to Haeckel, t three 
of the twelve species of man—the Dravidas. 
Nubians, and Mediterranese—agree in several 
characteristics which seem to establish a close 
relationship between thecn, and to distinguish 
them fixjm the remaining species. AcC 9 rding'^ 
to tlie diffusionist school, the Dravidians 
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' migrated into India at a remote date from 
their original home. Prof. Grafton Elliot Smith 
says that eea^farers from the ‘ffest from the 
third millenmnm, and especially in the period 
about 800 B. G.> carried the heliolitbio culture, 
mainly evolved in Egypt, bat with eleinents 
ygathercd elsewhere, far and wide along tlie 
coasts of the Old World and the New, and 
mingled their blood witli the aboriginal pro- 
Bra vidian population, and the result was tho 
'^Bravidlans. According to James Horuell, tho 
' Proto-Bravidlans were a Mediterranean people 
who brought into India from their original home 
certain boat-types found in Egypt and the 
’ Levant. These settled for some time in 
Mesopotamia, and • then came to India, the . 
Bralmi language in Baluchistan markiug 
11 their presence there at one time. They absor¬ 
bed politically and linguistically the Negritoes 
and a Proto-Polynesian stock, whom they 
found in South India. The result of this 
fusion of the incomers with the older inhabi¬ 
tants is the Bravidians of the historical period. 
✓According to Prof. Perry, the carriers of 
Egyptian culture frequented Indian shores 
from' 2600 B. 0, onwards. Accordii^ to 
Br. Slater, an improvement in the methods of 
bunting was the cause of the Biavidian 
xoigration to India. He adds that the Dravi- 
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dians passed icom some part of the Mediterrr .' 
anean basin through Mesopotamia and' > 
Baluobist&n before entering India, and assigns 
this event to a period anterior to the dawn of 
Sumerian oivUization. In Hie opinion Dravidisn 
culture was evolved in India, and mainly under 
the atimuluB of the Indian environment, though 
not without tho operation of important extern*' 
al induenoes, ^ 

In. this Qonneotion the remarks of Profy 
Fleurs deserve consideration. He says, ^ We 
may picture survivors of early man in India 
induonoed from the dawn of Noolithio time by 
immigrations of loi^ heads, akin to those 
termed Mediterranean, Hamitic, and Semitic 

.These immigrations may well have brought 

to India many improvements, lifting men above 
the merely hunting stage, and even giving the 

beginnings of agriculture.It seems justid- 

able to use the hypothesis that the culture 
elements, which thus reached India probably 
not less than a thousand years before the 
coming .of the Aryans, interwove themselves 
with the earlier achievements of the higher 
races among the populations already settled in 
India, and that the Biavidian culture is the 
result’*. We shall prove elsewhere in this booki< 

* Quet*4 ^ Dr. SUt9r iQ bis'DrsTidiui Sl«a9iti islodiftii 
Culture’ p. 40. 
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that this view of the Bravidian indehtedness 
to foreigners is grossly exaggerated. 

The recent disooveries in the Punjab (uid 
Sindh have added a now horhsou to Indian 
oiviliaation. These are as remarkable as those 
of Henry Scbliemann at Tiryus and Myconao 
or those of Stein in the dosorts of Turkestan. 
They open up a now historical vista, and 
revolutionise oar ideas of tiro ago and origin of 
Indian culture. A now standpoint has boon at 
the same time obtained for surveying not only 
ancient Indian culture, but also the Babylonian 
and Sumerian cultures. This revelation ,has thus 
more than an archaeologioal interest.. It con¬ 
cerns in short the history of world civilisation. 

Sir John Marshall* has given an account 
of the discovorios recently made at Harappa 
in the Montgomery Bt. lof the Punjab and 
latMohenjo-daroin the Lorkana Bb. of Sindh, 
At both Chose places there is a vast expanse of 
artificial mounds covering the roiiiaius of once 
flourishing cities. At Mohonjo-daro wo have 
besides halls, passages, and ohainbers, a 
massive structure—apparently a shrine—with 
walls seven or eight feet thick, pierced by many 
conduits which might have served the puiposo 
of carrying ofl the lustral water, when the 
*7int Light OA » Loog—ForgotMo clTiHsAticm* By Sir 
Joba Karebali—Tbe llluslraMd LeadM) Ksws 8«p. '19S4, 
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shrine or image within it was washed. We 
ha^e ako an altar built of small glazed bricks, 
and provided with a drain of similar brick-work. 
At Harappa burnt brick was used for building 
purposes. We have in both tbe sites new 
varieties of pottery, both painted and plain> 
some faBbioned by hand, and some turned on 
the whoel, terracottas, toys, bangles of blue 
glass, paste and shell, new types of coins or 
tokens, knives and cores of chert, dice and 
chessmen, a series of stone rings, and a number 
of engraved and inscribed seals. Iron does not 
occur at all except in tbe latest deposits, and 
metal objects are scarce. The atone seals are 
inscribed with legends in an unknown pictogra- 
pbic uript, and the figures engraved on them 
and tho style of the engraving are difierent 
from anything of the kind hitherto met with in 
Indian art. Some of them are of steatite,, 
others of ivory, and others of stone and paste. 
The animals engraved on them arc bulls ond 
unicorns. As regards the pictograpbs, a few 
poin^ may be noticed: that the marks 
attached to the pictographs indicate a high 
stage of development, that they bear no resem> 
bianco to any known Indian alphabet, and that 
they bear affinity to those of the My¬ 
cenaean age in tbe Mediterranean area. 
Examples of this pictograpbio writing are found 
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both OQ seal dies and on certain obloi^ bars of 
copper wbicb are perhaps coins. The ouricms 
ring stones that are found are said by Mr. Boner- 
ji to be oonneoted with the Bbartaris or shrines 
of eternal fire. As regards the character d 
the burial customs, it may be remarhed that 
the practice in the earliest period was to bury 
the body in o hunched position in a brick tomb, 
generally of square or oblong form. Later on, 
the custom obtained of burning the body and 
depositing the ashes in a small um, which 
along with two or three others was placed 
mside a larger round jar accompanied by several 

I miniature vessels containing food, raiment, and 
so on. « 

f To what age and to what people do these 
antiquities belong ^ Sir John Marshall is of 
opinion that the period during which this oul* 
tnre flourished in the Indus valley must have 
extended over many centuries. He says ‘ It is 
possible, though unlikely, that this civilization 
of the Indus valley was an intrusive civilization 
emanating from farther west. Painted pottery 
and other objects somewhat analogous tc those 
from Mobenjo-daro and Harappa have been 
found in Baluchistan, snd there are lingnistio 
reasons for believing that it was by way of 
Baluchistan that the Dravidian races entered 

flndia.’ Later on he eaye that it is moreprOtnble 
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that this oiTiliaation was developed in the 
iLdus valley itselfi and just as distinctive of 
that region^as the civilisation of the Pharaohs 
was distinctive of the Nile. He goes onto 
state,' In the case of the Indus it is probably 
true that successive migrations from outside 

bad a useful efieot..in promoting the develop- 

meat of indigenous culture; but there is no 
reason to assume that the culture of this region 
was imported from other lands^ or that its 
obaraoter was profoundly modified by outside 
infiuenoes.’ Thus Sir John Marshall seems to*^ 
put forward two different views on the subject. 
The civilization according to him must be 
Dravidian or indigenous. In his opinion the 
greater probability lies in favour of the view 
that it was an indigenous civilisation. If so, 
who are the people that may be said to have 
developed this indigenous civilisation? He 
cannot certainly refer to the Aryan races in 
this way. For, it is admitted on all hande 
that the Aryan occupation of India was an 
event which was posterior to the Dravidian 
occupation. Besides, the Aryans might not 
have entered India at the period indicated by 
these antiquities. Are they, then, the pre- 
Dravidian races of India? This is improbable, 
since the pre-Dravidian races could not have 
evolved such a fine culture. 
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Aooordicg to Mr. Banexji, this culture of 
the Indue valley is directly connected with the 
Aegean culture of the eastern Mediterranean on 
the ground that dietinot affinities are traceable 
between the Minoan antiquities and thoeo of 
Mohenj o-D aro, esp ecially in regard to the paint¬ 
ed ceramic wares and piobographic inscriptions. 
On the evidence indicating similarity of ritual 
and religious notiona, of hnrial customs, of 
pottery, of omamonta, of similar art and oult 
objects, ((fi.p!,) double-spouted libation vessels, 
the oult of a snake deity indicated by images 
of snakes, the double-axe symbol in a Mohenjo- 
Daro copper token or coin, fine egg-shell 
pottery), Mr. Banerji concludes that the Indian 
culture has close connection with Crete and 
the Aegean region. Thus Indo-Crotau cultural 
homogeneity is sought to be established by 
this scholar. Sir John Marshall dissents from 
this view. 

0. J. Gadd and Sidney Smith * of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities Depart¬ 
ment, on examining the pottery, seals, stone 
objects, pieces of ^ell inlay, clay figurines, 
and the brick work of unearthed buildings, 
find a striking resemblance between the 
Sumerian antiquities of the period 8000-2800 


* Tb 0 K«w links Mwneo lodlns nad Cl'rilisa. 

niutreUd londoD Oot. 4,1924. 
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B.C. a»nd those oi India. Aooording to these 
authorities, the general trend of discovery in 
recent years tends to establish a close conneo- 
tion between the Indo-Aryans and Mesopota¬ 
mians. They assert, “ Somewhere between 
1400 and 1200 B.O., some scribe wrote a tablet ' 
in a Mesopotamian language concerning horse 
training which employs words for the numerals 
that closely resemble the Sanskrit. About the 
same timo, Indra, Varuna, and the twine were 
worshipped in Mesopotamia. Whether the foot 
that results from the new archaeological finds-^ 
namely that there were in India a people who 
had been in close oontoot with the Sumerians 
between 8000 and 2800 B.C,—should be oon- 
neoted with the existence of this Aiy^ race 
in Mesopotamia, or whether the earlier contact 
belongs to a separate and distinguishable race, 
wo must await further discoveries to decide." 
Prof. A-H. Sayce,* the famous Asayriol^^ist,^ 
finds the insoribed ‘seals' or plaques brought to 
light at Harappa and Mohenjo-Baro identical 
with the Proto-Elamite “ tablettes de 
oomptabilite " discovered by De Morgan at 
Susa, and notices striking resemblance in the 
form and size of the plaques, the ‘ unicorns’, 
the pictographs, and numerals. The tablets 

• 'Th» RwBBrkfcW* ia ladia* LoDdon 
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belong to the third millcimitim B. C., ftcd 
extend from the age of the Babylonian king 
Kanistusu (£. 0. 2600) to that of the third 
V Dynasty of XJr. (B. C. 2800). Prof. Sayce there¬ 
fore believes that there was intercourse between 
Susa and the north-west of India in the third 
millennium B. C. According to J. M. Kennedy,* 
the racial connection between the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian peoples is traced uot only 
through the commercial intercourse that must 
have existed from ancient times, but from the 
indnaooe of Babylonian on Indian civilization 
that can be clearly traced. There was evidently 
8 mutual exchange of ideas and things which, 
it is believed, was brought about through the 
non-Aryan tribes in western and Southern 
India who had been in close touch with the 
louians. The community of race, language, 
and religiou as well as commercial interests 
between the races of the Persian Gulf and 
Western India is a subject deserving thorough 
v'research. Ragozin perceived a number of 
evidences jointly conclusive of an early 
' oonneotion having existed between the 

Dravidians of India and the Shumero— 
Accads of the First Babylonian Empire— 
conneotions for the most part of maritirDe 
intercourse established aud s^ngthened 

* * B»rlf «oiDm«ro« of SAbrloa with lDdi«' J. K. A. 8.1899. 
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by subsequent discoveries in the fields 
of philology and craniology* A oonneotioa ' 
between I^ia and Babylon may be easily 
• traced, According to the late lamented Vedio 
scholar, B. G, * TUakt, some Babylonian 
(Sumerian) names for seipents as malevolent 
spirits are found in the Atharvaveda. Dr. 
Hall sayej, * The ethnic type of the Sumerians, 
so strongly marked in their statues and reliefs, 
was as different from those of the races which 
surrounded them as was their language from 
those of the Semites, Aryans, or others j they 
were decidedly Indian in type. The face-type 
of the a7erage Indian of to-day is no doubt 
much the same as that of hie Dravidian race- 
ancestors thousands of years ago. Among the 
juodern Indians, as amongst the modern 
Greeks or Italians, the ancient pre-Aryan type 
. of the land has survived, while that of the 
Aryan conqueror died out long ago. And it is 
to this Dravidian ethnic type of India that the 
ancient Sumerian bears most resemblance, so 
far as we can judge from bis monuments. He 
was very like a Southern Hindu of the Deooan, 
(who still speak s Dravidian languages). And it ^ 

• J. A. Bsldfcoha—‘DlrtribotliMi pf R*«i toaod 
Onlf'—TAmUi*& ADtiquftrj Ko. S- , 
i Sbudftrkar ComtDPiuorfttiPB Vol. 161?. 

1 *Th» Aociint Hl*iery of th* Seer BmJ'B y fl. R» HpU 
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is by no mea,n8 improbable that the SumenanB 
vere an Indiau race ^bich parsed cei^ainly 
by land^ perhaps also by sea, through Persia to 
the valley of the Two Bivere. It was in the 
Indiao homo (perhaps the Indus valley) that 
we suppose for them that their oultum develop- 
xed, This seems a plausible theory of Sumerian 
origins/ Thus Dr. Hal) suggests that the 
Sumerians might b(‘ a branch of the Indian 
Dravidiuns, perhaps of the Indus valley. In 
this oonneotion, reference may bo made to the 
very interesting observations of His Excellency 
Lord Goso hen—observations which must rivet 
the attention of all thoughtful readers of this 
little volume. His Excellency declared, ^ It is 
also a moot point which further researches may 
resolve, vrLathortho Ancient Dravidian inlmbit- 
ants of the Southern Indian Coasts were not 
aim to the Su?ucrians. In any cose, it is a most 
remarkable ciicumstanoo that tho old King 
Daearatha is claimed by the Indians and the 
Assyrians alike. For the old ^emito cbroiuclcs 
demonstrate that about the year 1350 B. C. 
anarchy arose amongst the Mitani after the 
death of King Dasaratba, (Dushratta as he is 
called in these writings), and that as a result of 
the anarchy a great immigration towards the 
East took place, and scientists have seen the 
connection between this migration and the great 
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advance of Kama dous the Gangetic Valley to 
Ceylon. Further ezcaTatioce and reBearches 
and a re-reading of the Hindu epics and the 
Yedae in the light of modem research may open 
up enchanting vistas of fascinating history, and 
disentangle from the legends of old the truth 
which is often more marvelk^us than many 
legends and epics/* 

According to W. Crooke, there are certain*^ 
atrlking similarities between the Indian religion 
(not lound among the Yedic Aryans) and those 
of Crete and Asia Minor. The worship of the ' 
groat Mother-Goddeae is an instance in point. ^ 
According to Ananda Coomaraewamy, a 
number of decorative motifs and cult figures 
from the Aegean region are found in northern 
and southern India in a striking manner. 
Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji sliows that the word ^ 
Dramila was used to represent the Tamil land 
in Proto-Dravidian or primitive Dravidian of 
the early centuries of the first Millennium B.C. 
The Lyoians of Asia Minor, whose original 
home was Crete, in their funerary inecriptions 
call themselves TrmtoilL Trmmiii therefora*. 
was an old name which was used in Crete to 
denote a section of the Cretan people. Dr.*' 
Chatterji identifies this Trmmiii with the 

* lord Oo»ob«B*i addroai {a opeai&s HI BeniOD of the 
Orioutal Coafaroacs &t Madr49. Soaomber 2B. 12S4. 
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^ Dwidi&u Dramila, and says that this is one 
more point to prove that the original Dravidiane 
were a ramification of the old Aegean race. 
The languages of the Sumerians and Elamites 
have certain resemblanoes in phonetics and 
structuro with themselves and with Bravidian 
and Ljoian. Br. Chatterji therefore suggests 
that Cretan, Lycian, Sumerian, Elamite, and 
Dravidian languages might be mutually related, 
and that the Aegean islands, Asia Minor, and 
Mesopotamia might have originally formed 
one cultural area. To sum up, in the 
opinion of the various authorities here 
cited, the Bravidians seem to have been 
. originally a Mediterranean people. It will 
be easily conceded that the people, who 
evolved the Punjab and Sindh culture, should 
/ have been a non* Ary an, presumably, the ancient 
I Dravidian, people, since at the period assigned 
to this culture, the Aryans could not have 
entered India. Mr. Eanerji is also inclined to 
,f this view. 

y We also find striking resemblance 
between the finds of Harappa and Mohenjo* 

. Baro and those of Adicbanallur and other 
j pre-bistoric sites in South India. We shall 
^ ' esamine some of these South Indian pre-historic 
sites. Three-and-a-half miles to the north¬ 


east of Chittoor, we have the ancient sepulchres 
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called Panduvaram Dewal • in a secluded valley 
bemned in by rocks. There are three large 
tombs in tolerable preservation and surrocmded 
by the remains of many others. The most 
perfeot of the three lies to the north-east of 
the group crowning the summit of a high boes 
of bare rock. It consists of an enormous nearly 
square slab of gr&nite laid flat on 'the bottom. 
This forms the door. Four similar slabs, placed 
vertically on it on their edges, constituted the 
sides. Another, still larger, placed horizontally 
on their top, forms an overhanging roof. The 
tombs are usually surrounded by one or two 
circles of stones placed upright on their edges. 
The stones at the head and foot of the tombs 
are higher usually than the rest. Through one 
of the side slabs is out a circular aperture 
large enough to admit a moderate-sized man’s 
body. The sarcophagi containing the bodies are 
placed on the floor-slab, and are covered to the 
depth of three or four feet with earth. Besides, 
these sepulchres on the bill, there are also the 
sepulchres on che base. At about a foot below 
the surface, we come to the top of the terra¬ 
cotta sarcophagus, and it was a coffln-shaped 
trough rounded at the extremities, and deeply 
rimmed at the edges. It was filled with bard earth 

'Old 8«ri«i 7ol. IS. J. B. A.e.. Aaeiut eepulchiM ol PMida 
VaAsn D>iAi ia S. ladle^-Capisia Nvvbold. 
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and haman bocies. There were fragments of a 
akall, pieces oi pottery, a Bmall elegantly shaped 
vase of fine black clay filled with a^es and 
earth, spear*heads and swords of an antique 
fashion, and masses of crumbling rust under 
the sarcophagi. The absence of the remains 
of a city in the vicinity may indicate the high 
antiquity of these cyolopean sopulohres. The 
pottery unearthed is of a fine description. The 
' builders of vhose monuments v/oro acquainted 
with the art of smelting and working iron. 

Mr. Alexander Eea made excavations at 
Adiobanallur*, 15 miles south-east from Tinne- 
velly. The burial-ground here covers an 
area of 114 acres, and is the most extensive 
and important yet discovered in South India. 
The funeral urns were deposited either singly 
or in pairs in pits excavated in the solid rock 
or in the gravelly soil. In most cases only a 
Misotion of bones appears to have been 
interred, and as there are no evidences of 
cremation, it scorns probable that only portions 
of the body were placed in each um, a theory 
which ie supported by the small else of many 
of the latter and the narrowness of their 
mouths. The buiiarums and other articles of 
pottery resemble the finds of other South 


**C4t4legQ« of th4 pr9•bi•Mr^o AQtiqaitiMi from AdiobmiwUijr 
4iid Perumb4ir‘b7 AJ«x4ad«r Bea—J. R, Saadarson's FrafaM. 
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Indian localities. The smaller articles are 
mainly domestic utensils together with stands 
of various kinds on which vessels were placed. 
The most interesting of the finds are the 
objects in metal which exist in great variety. 
A considerable amount of skill has been 
exemieed in their manufacture. • The majori¬ 
ty arc of iron, but a fair number occur 
in bronre. The only objects discovered in any 
of the preoious metals are ovaJ frontlets of gold 
leaf which were probably tied round the fore¬ 
head in the case of some of the dead, possibly 
tbcac of rank. The iron articles include 
swords, daggers, spear-beads, arrow-heads, and. 
other weapons used in warfare or hunting,/ 
^ricultural implements, and tridents. No' 
implements or weapons have been found in 
bronze; all objects in this metal being either 
vessels of curious and varied shapes, or personal 
ornaments such as rings, bangles, and bracelets. 
The bronf^c articles are executed with higher 
skill than those in iron, and they afford the' 
best evidence of the art of tho people who 
fashioned them. This particularly applies to 
tho numerous representations of buffaloes with 
wide-curved horns arranged on complicated 
metal frame works, some of which formed 
supports for spherical vessels, while others were' 
elaborately decorated lids. The animals can 
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be easily identified. Cow and other animals, 
distinctive of Arysn mythology, are not re¬ 
presented. Besides, there were unearthed 
largo numbers of pottery vessels, stone imple¬ 
ments, and collections of bones. 

The comparative rarity of bronze objects 
and their use for personal ornaments show 
tliat this rnetal must have been scarce, highly 
valued, and used only by the higher class of 
people. Thus the people in thoso days were 
skilful m moulding pottery, in casting or work¬ 
ing metals, in weaving, and in working stone 
and wood. The ornamentation of the pottery 
consists only of embossed dots and incised 
lines in triangular or simple geometrical 
designs. According to Poote, there has been a 
true evolution in the potter’s craft which at¬ 
tained a 9t^ of very real beauty. The bronzes 
exhibit a high degree of skill in workmanship 
and manipulation of the metal, while the same 
may be said of the iron implements. * The 
people knew how to forge iron into shapes for 
daily use both in agriculture and warfare. 
Dr. Caldwell thinks that the Tamil word' 
for an um is Tali He thinks that 

the sepulchral urns are relics possibly of a 
higher antiquity than the Christian era. At 

• Pw.birteri© BnriBl SlUs in South Iniit, R. S**oll-.J R 
A. e. ISOS. 
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the time w hen these umagere uaad. orematioT^ 
must have been upknoTO, aad burial "yhp 
universal practice. This practice continued 
even in the historical period, as will be seen by 
a careful study of Furapporulvsni/cmclai, 

* Numerous megalithio monuments are 
found in Coimbatore. These are all sepulchral 
consisting of Kistvaens or tumuli containing 
cists or chambers originally underground, but 
now exposed. The ground near the village of 
Nallaznpatti rises into one of the wide rolling 
barren maidans oharacteristic of South India, 
on which a great cairn oemetiy is situated. 
Many hundreds of cairns are spread over a 
considerable tract. The larger oaims are 
surrounded with circles of upright stones. In 
the centre of the tomb was placed the highest 
of all the tombs. Pottery surpassing in design 
and texture that of the present day was found 
in large quantities. It is ornamented with 
straight or wavy streaks of two or three light 
tints. One iform of the cairns is a tall narrow 
um standing on three or four legs often three 
feet high. The urns contain fragments of 
burnt human bones. Single-footed cups often 
occur. Iron was the only metal found in this 
burial place. Other objects met with in this 

* M«g«litblc iDOiium«&tB of (ba Coimbalon 2H. by J V 
WalbouM^lSrS J. R. A. B. 
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oemetry were a necklaoe of smaU shelU, and 
orores of wriat bangles. We have a group of 
caims situated on land two miles to the north 
of the village of Siramugai and eight miles 
from Mettupalayam. The unxs excavated 
here were about 4 feet in b^bt and ai)out 
feet in diameter at their greatest width. 
The excavator found the remains of human 
skulls and bones, coiroded iron implements, 
pottery, domestic vessels, a few beads, a fow 
stone dakes, drinking cups, and lioe bowls. 
The pottery of the cups and bowls is of excel • 
lent quality, red in colour, but mostly covered 
with a false black glase. The fonr-legged urne 
of the type found here have also been 
found in ancient graves at Perumbair and 
Pallavaram in the Chingleput district, at 
Adiohanallur in tiie TinneveUy dlatriot, and in 
oertmn rock^cut tombs discovered on the west- 
ooMt. In the opinion of Mr. Longhurst, the pre¬ 
sence of iron and Stone implements in one and 
the same burial um may show that these tombs 
go back to the early iron age, when largo nuzn* 
bers of people continned to nse atone imple¬ 
ments long after icon was knownf. The excel¬ 
lent workmanship shown in the beads, and the 

t A Report on cbo SxmtMIob ci o«rt»lJi Miriu is tb« 
Coimbstore — Diftriet br Loncbuft-AODul AnbAoloeioal 
loport, Uddns lSia-.lS14. 




high quality of the domestic veeseJs, 
with the numerous remains of iron weapons or 
implements, clearly show that the people, who 
made these quaint tombs for their dead, were a 
highly oiviEzed race of an advanced type. 

A large mound near Chingleput is sor- 
rounded by a number of megalithio graves, and 
believed to have been inhabited by a bearded 
race of Tandaysr'. The very name of Panda 
houses, by which the tombs are familiarly 
known in every district, points to primitive 
pre-Brahmanioal times and beliefs ; sJ] that is 
referred to about the Pandavaa being directly 
opposed to Brabmanical rites and ideas, and 
savouring rather of aborginai practices. • 
At Perumbair, f ia the Chingleput district, the 
ancient burial sites of the people are indicated 
qn the surface by circles of rough stone boul¬ 
ders, and in tho centre of each circle at tbs 
depth of from two to seven feet was found 
either a pyriform um or an earthenware ciet. 
The contents of these graves wore pottery 
stone objects, a few iron implements, and some 
chank shell ornaments. The pottery is of a 
coarser fabric than chat of Adiohanallox. The 

*M9gjtljthic moQuioMils of tbs CoinbotoYO Dt. hr U J WaV 
bouM J. H. A. 8.18?$. 

t Pwf»©« of J. B. a«DdorBoa*C«t*iosae of tbe Prohinofio 
Aatiqultios from Adicbt&dllur 4ad Perumbair. 
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dolmens oo tlid Coromandel Coast near Kollnr, 
four miles from Timkoilar, are noteworthy. 
The Araikandanallor* pago^ near TinikoiJur 
is a striking object built on a rock, and is 
remarkable on account of the existence of five 
singular cells cut in the solid rock, where local 
tractions say the five Pandavas lived during 
their exile. In one of Che structures were 
found some fragments of bones and some 
scraps of iron. There is ground for presuming 
that these structures wen used sabu^ places. 

• These megalitbic monuments in general re* 
eembletboee of AdiohanaUur. It may be preeum* 
ed that these monuments were built by the 
Dravidian racee of South India. Br. Cbatterji 
believes that the Old Stone Age weapons found 
in different parts of India belonged to the 
Negritos, the oldest Indian people, in his 
opinion, and that the New Stone Age imple* 
menbs were the worl^of the ancestors of the 
>/Ko\9. In hie opinion the onitnre type, presented 
by the finds in the AdiohanaUur tombe, where 
articles of bronse and iron were obtained, and 
the burial ouetoms therein indicated, resem¬ 
ble those of Crete, Cyprus, Anatolia, and 
[Babylonia. He recognises the closer affinities 
of Adichanallui tombe with those of Crete and 
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Oypnis in the oronching position of ttd dd&d* 
body, in the Sarooph&gi, and in the golden 
masks and ornaments. But what is mote^ 
important to our immediate purpose is to note 
the fact that the tombs of Adiohanallur and 
those of Ferumbair, Coimbatore» and other 
places in South India, which wo have just 
now examined, bear resemblance to one 
another in some respects, though not in 
all, and that the meg^ithio monuments of 
all these places are situated in South 
India, apart of the country which is predomi- 
nantly Dravidian, hf. Lapicque arrived, at 
the conclusion that the remains at Adichanallur 
belonged to a Proto—Dravidian race. Some 
of the large earthenware urns exoavated by 
Mr. A. Bea st the prehistoric burial site at 
Adichanallur ccintained human skulls in a per* 
feet condition. * These skulls have been 
found, on being measured, to agree with the 
typical Tamil skull. It is therefore contended 
that the bronze and iron age culture of Adi> 
chanallur is that of the early Bravidians. 
It may also be further maintained that the 
culture, represented by the other megalithio 
monuments of South India noticed above, 
is also that of the ancient Dravidians. 
The Mohenjo-Baro and Harappa culture*^ 

* S>T~ BuQfiikum^ChftAerjli Th« Mod«ra'B«Tl«w, D»o., 1SS4. 
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agrees with that of AdicbanaUar in burying 
tbe dead in a crouching pcfitioii in terracotta 
coffins, and in placing food, drink, wearing 
apparel, and weapons ready for their service, 
when they reaobed another world. Cremataon 
* was commonly practised br the Aryans in 
India. Hence the burial customs indicated 
In the aerappa and Mohcn)o—Daro monu- 
roents show that their builders should 
have been un^Aryan, poesibly Dravidian. 
According to Prof. Bs 4 » 8 on, the original 
speakers of the Dravidian languages were 
invaders. The survival of a Dravidian language 
in Baluchistan mnet indicate that the Dravi 
dians came into India through Baluchistan ir 
pre-bistorio times. Whether they are ultimate 
]y to be traced to a Central Asian or to a 
Western Asian oi^n cannot at present be 
decided with absolute certunty ; but the latter 
hypothesis receives very strong support from 
the undoubted similarity of the Sumerian 
and Dravidian ethnic typest. Tc sum 
up, we have endeavoured to * show that, 
according to many able and erudite echo)an. 
cited abw, tbe recent discoveries in the 
Punjab and Sindh have shown that the 

I Dravidism civilisation of India bears striking 

’ * 8«« U6d«re Beriev, iSSS, p. 991 Fo. 9 ~ 
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resemblaiiice to tho cultuid d6T6lopod in tho 
Afeditariwean area. This leads to the infer¬ 
ence, in the opinion of these soholars, that , 
the original home of the ancient Bravi- 
dians should have been the Mediterranean, 
region. ^ 

Thus far we have skotobed the theories 
propounded by the scholmis of the East and 
the west about the original home of the ancient 
Dravldians'being somowhere else than in India. 

We shall now discuss what might be called the^ 
indigenous theory. According to this theory 
the Dravidians should ha^e lived in 8outh 
India from the earliest times. This is almost 
a faith with the Tamils, a typical Bra vidian 
people. We shall strike the mine of ancient ^ 
Tamil literature to see if its contents shed any 
light on this indigenous theory. We shall 
later on demonstrate beyond the possibility of a 
doubt the high anti(^uity of Tamil literature! 
We shall here simply note that the Tolkappiyam 
and some poems of the Purananuru are all very 
ancient and anterior to the Christian era. 

In the oldest eztant TamO olassica there ✓ 
are no traditions pointing to a home outside 
the Tamilakam. The oldest Tamil works*'/ 
are full of word-pictures, of the biasing 
sun that bumsi^^, tbe stalwart trees that 


(1) PQ»U Ml. 
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the ferocioas beasts that 
the bright plained birds that in the torrid 
Sonth Indian peninsula. When there are 
words for dews and mist, there are none for 
^^anowor ioe. The oldest Tamil classics always 
, welcome coolness everywhere, and avoid every- 
j '• thing that smacks of heat. There is nothing 
* in Taiml to answer to the cold regions of the 
Asiatic table-lands, to the ice-bound polar 
plains, or to the vine growing, % shadowed 
Chaldean regions. Animals like the elephant 
or the tiger<«>, birds like the peacock or 
the parrot^* 1 , grains'^ like thinai 0 ^> 
Italioum panicnm) and Varahu (*^^ 0 , 
Paspalum frumentaceum), and trees^^l like 
Yengai (kino-tree) are cbamoteristic of the 
Tamil hills and plains, and not indigenous to 
/any country outside India<®^ G.reece, Syria, 
and Babylon were ringing with the fame of 
I Tamilakam in ancient times, and came to her 
:for her teaks, and ssndals, her pearls and 
^musline, and her peacocks and pepper. The 

I - 

(1) KaU 8Ml.<aiBkunAan LSI, SIS. 

(S) i^r*mlM,Z»1i8S-da. 

(8) EiJi 87-208 i PoAn 18-SO. 

(4) Pnnm 1S1-158. E»U 40-48. 

(5) CaU 87—lOS, AlAuuvo 8S0. 

(S) Kftli S7«-8» Fono, 187. 

( 7 ) T»nm i, XaU 117 . 

> <e> Tftmil CiMMim 4»4 TaatekAs 8. 

8. nipik*. Vgl.i«, No.1. 
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earliest Taxoil works describe the physical 
features of the semi-pastoral Tamil people and 
their life in Tamil India so accurately and 
lovingly that their love for and intimate 
acquaintance with Tamilakam is apparent in 
©very verse. The Tamil land is invariably*-f., 
divided by all the early poets into its five most 
natural divisions The special features 

and peculiar genius of Tamil literature, which 
accurately photographed the oharacteristios of 
the Tamils, arrested the attention of the Aryans 
with the result that the latter seriously com¬ 
menced studying all about the Tamils and 
their culture even in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. That Kapilar, a member of the 
Third Academy at Madura, composed a whole • 
poem entitled 

to impart to the Aryan Prince Brahathtban all 
about the life of the Tamils and the fauna and 
flora of the Tamil country is well-known. The 
Tamils always believed that from the outset 
they were the aborginal inhabitants of the 
great territories bounded by the two seas on the 
east and west, and by the Venkata hills on the 
north, and the submerged rivers, Pabruli and 
Kumari on the South* The word Tamil*' 
occurs in all the ancient Tamil classics as the 
oommon or generic na me for the people a nd 
• St9 To1kal»plram: AMDS«Tnik«iht{, line 87, Sil; Pa»® 6. 
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. tbeir laagoage m Indu. * The word ia as old 
aa the Tamil language, and hence there ia no 
need to derive it from foreign woida like 
f Bravida. 

The antiquity of the Tamil civili- 
* aation ia undoubted. Patacjali’a Mahabhaehya, 
Katyayana’a Vartika, Aaoka'a inecriptioziB, the 
'writings of Megutbenca, the Ceylon olirouiclea 
like Mahavamao and Dipawamso, all thoso lead 
one to the conoluaiem that the Poudyau king* 
dom ahould have attained a groat oivi libation 
in the centuries anterior to the Chriatian era. 
The hrat Aryan atranger, who travelled south 
across the traokless jungles, waa datxled with 
the splendour of the Boyal Pandyan Court> 
' and be was not too proud to seek ahclter in 
the hospitable Tamil land that smiled to a 
sunny clime*. I>r. Macleane says that the 
Bravidians are a very primeval race, and tliat 
they are indjgeoous to India, and specially 
indigenous to South India. The antiquity of 
the Tamil civilisation and the references in 
the earliest extant Tamil classics make it 
probable that the original home of the Bravi* 
dians is Tamilakam itself. 

✓ Wc know that the adventurous Tamils 
fCanded trading settlements in Chavakam 
(Java), and in Eadaram (Burma). It 
may be that some gaUant sailor founded 
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eettleiDents oa the coasts washed by the 
waves of the McditerraneaQ and Arabian 
Seas. It is quite possible that Dravidian traders 
might have carried their culture fxoro South 
India to the Mediterranean area. And y6tf< 
Dr. Chatfcerji says, ‘ The Dravidians look like • 
bcicg a Mediterranean people coming out of 
Crete and passing through Asia Minor szid 
Mesopotamia, where they were in close touch 
with the Sumerians and the Elamites: and 
possibly these latter were related to them and 

the Cretans, Then they uamo.into Sindh, 

whence they spread into the interior of IndiaV 
Why should this have been so ? Could not an 
exactly reverse process have taken place ? It 
may not bo hascardous to remark .that wo shall 
have to revise our notions with regard to the 
assessment of the full ioduenoe of the Dravi* 
diaus on the ovolution of Asiatic and of 
European oultures, Sir John Marshall himself 
admits that five thousand yesirs ago the peoples 
of Sindh and the Punjab wore living in well-built 
cities, and were in possession of a relatively 
mature civilization with a high standard of art' 
and oraffesm|^hip and a developed system of 
writing. He^so puts forward a very important 
suggestion—supremely important from the point 
of view of oultur^ origins—that, if the 
Sumerians are to be regarded aa an intrusive* 
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element in Mesopotamia, then India may 
prove eventually to be the ciadle of Sumerian 
oivilization, whioh in its' turn formed the 
bedrock on which the magnldceot superstruc¬ 
ture of Babylonian, and Assyrian, and West 
^ Asiatic oulture generally rested. 

We sbidl here try to show that this view 
need not be regarded as entirely fanciful. Le t 
ns again quote Dr. HaU. He says, ‘ It is by no 
moans Impoesible that the Sumerians were an 
Indian race which passed to the valley of the 
Two Rivers. It was in the Indian home (perhaps 
' —the Indus valley) that we suppose for them 
that their culture developed. Then tbeir 
writing may have been invented, and progressed 
from a purely pictorial to a simplified and 
abbreviated form, which afterwards is Baby¬ 
lonia took on its peculiar' Cuneiform ’ appear* 
ance owing to its being written with a square- 
ended etilns on soft clay. On the way they 
left the seeds of tbeii cultare in Elam.* 
In the opinion of Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
neolithic culture began in India about 20,000 
years ago, and was widespread in all Indian 
river-v^leys. Elementary Tamil words are all 
monosyllables, such as can very well be repre¬ 
sented by the pictographic eoript discribed by 
Sir John Marshall in. his letter to the *Hindu* 
announcing the now fsonous Harappa and' 
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MoHenjO'Daio disooveries. Mr. T. Srinivasa. 
Iyengar believes that this ancient neolithic 
culture went beyond the confines of India, 
possibly by sea, and settled in Ancient Assyria 
ae'the SuioeriaD oulture, (whence the oivilizatiw 
of Chaldea sprang). The well-known resem¬ 
blance of facial features between the present 
day Tamils and the ancient Sumerians ia 
therefore' not a mere accident * 

That our view of South India being the 
probable home of civilization is not entirely a 
baseless fabric of a dream receives support from 
I)r. Ohatterji who says, 'It would ho established, 
provided Hairs theory of Sumerian origins be 
true, ‘that civilization first arose in India, and was > 
associated probably with the primitive Dravidi- 
ans. Then it was taken to Mesopotamia to he* 
come the source of the Babylonian and other an¬ 
cient cultures which form the basis of modem 
civilization.' A Soientistt writes that the locality 
of the origin of the earliest race from recent 
researches appears to have been on lands sub- 
rberged beneath the Indian Ocean. According 
to Sir Walter Baleigh I India was the first 
planted and peopled country after the flood. It 

• Vedlo ouUun—aaeiqdltj Oet. ‘ The Hind•“ 

F. T. SriiilT*9t IrcDgtr. • 

i ‘ 8o;mio9 of Mui'. AuiUalla. 1900. 

* t of World* p. 99. 
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has beem already stated that Sooth India vas 
contignoos to the snbmeiged continent. Ac> 
cording to Sir John Evans*, Sontbem India 
was probably the cradle of the human raoe, 
Investigations in relation to race show it to be 
possible that Southern .India wae once the 
passage ground by which the ancient progeni> 
tors of Northern and Mediterranean races pro¬ 
ceeded to the parts of the globe which they now 
inhabit. Human remains and traces have been 
found on the east^coast of an age which is in¬ 
determinate, but ^uite beyond the ordinary 

calculations of history.The people who have 

for many ages occupied this portion of the 
peninsula are a great people influenoing the 
world, not much perhaps by moral and Intelleo* 
tual attiibutes, but to a great extent by superior 
physical qualities.! Hence we shall not be 
far wrong if we infer that South India gave a 
refuge to the survivors of tho deluge, that the 
culture developed in Lemuria was carried to 
South India after its subme^ence, and that' 
South India wae probably the cradle of 
the post-diluvian human race. As the 
centre of gravity of the Pravidian peoples, 
as determined the density of their 

SddnM of tbo Briiiab AMOoUfcioo. 
SclocMOf Mao Aos. 1901. 

t Dr. C. Moolooiia’t of ASmiolMniioo of tha Uadna 

Praaidaooy. 
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population, lies somewhere about Mysore, South 
India must be coGsidered as the home of those 
peoples, whence they might have spread to the 
north ", 

' In our inquiry regarding the probable 
primeval home of the ancient Bravidiana, we ' 
notice two do finite soboola of thought emerging 
out of the interminable discusalons and endless 
dontjovo rail's. It aeema to us that the argu¬ 
ments advanced on behalf of the indigenous 
theory are unanswerable. But at the aame time^' 
it must be remembered that the profundity of 
aoholarahip and leamiirg displayed by the advo¬ 
cates of tbo opposite view, {viz.) that the Dravl-' 
dians came to India from loutside, is remark¬ 
able. To brush aside the weighty opinions 
ofierod by this school which counts among its ad¬ 
herents some of the moat distinguished scholars 
ofouvtime will not be doing justice^ to this all- 
important subject. Nevertheless, it is perhaps'' 
not too bold to assert that future discoveries 
and dispassionate researches may ultimately 
lead to tbo universal acceptance of the view 
that the Bravidians were living in South India 
from tho remotest antiquity, y * 


* Ooyjfldaobftrja Svamin's artiola ^ SSS. Isd. Aot. XSia 




Ceaptbe in 
DRAVIDIAN CLOlUES 

1. lotroduction. 

HietorUne of India, ixot resting content 
with odldbrating the trinmphB of the Aryan 
stock and culture and virtues in the movement 
of Indian history, make all other movements 
oonveige toward the Aryan movement as 
towards a centre, and claim the dnal hegemony 
for the Indo*Aryan race. An endeavour will here 
be made to show that this creed of Ary&nism in 
Indian history is not wholly tenable. This 
object can beet be att^ed by describing 
in brief outline tbe glories of the ancient 
Dravidians who played a not unimportant part 
in shaping and monlding tbe history of South 
India in far-away ancient times. Our object 
in pfiering this humble oontribntion is to set 
before tbe reader a truer conception of tbe 
place of the Dravidians in South Indian 
history, their distinotive culture, their solid 
and lasting contributions to the development 
of Indian thought and life, and tbe profound 
and far-reaching influence they er^excised upon 
some dt the great nations of andqnity. 
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Though we &r6 coneoiouB that the attitude 
here taken is diametricahy opposed to the loog- 
oheriehed theoriea and deep-rooted oonyictions 
of aavant&j we nevertheless venture to put 
forth our views for what they may be worth, 
in tho hope that at least the first step may be 
taken in the overthrow of Aryan bigotry and 
pride and in the recognition of the rich heritage 
with which tho Dravidlnn forebears enriched, 
strengthened, and improved the onlture of 
Aryan India. That the I^ravidian race possess-^ 
ed a genius and an individuality of its own, 
that it made great contributions to the develop* 
ment of the Indo-Aryan raoe in difierent 
spheres of human activity, and that it was out 
of'the h»moniou8 commingling of the onltnres 
of the Dravidian and the Indo-Aryan that the 

Hindu-CTVilisratioE of' f.>ra'pygTflni dkV liBJL-bftan 

eTolve^lheee'truths, it ishoped^jd]] snnnpasa 
out of the st^es of ridioule and of indifference, 
anJ^ ^^^^fEe'^uIne88"of time receive adequate 
recbgpiSbh af ihe hwds of scholars. 

2 . Dravidian Language*. 

Eeviewing Dr. Slater’s‘Dravidian Element 
in Indian Culture’, the ‘Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment’ asserted “.The Diffusioniste have as 

yet scarcely approached the problem from its 
linguistic side, and good Sanskritists do not yet 
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appear bo recc^mse a Dravidian elemect in 
tbeir belts. Dr. Slater does indeed suggest 
the need of examming the words oommoQ to 
Sanskrit and tbe Dravidlan languages in order 
to ascertain by comparison with the Indo- 
European Yooabolaiy to what extent Sanskrit 
is indebted to Tamil and its sUter-tongues. 
.Suob an inquiry might undoubtedly prove 
moet valuable, and throw a flood of light on 
cultural begiunings. Another uecessary task 
is the examination of Sanskrit literature in tlie 
light of Bifluiionist ideas. Indeed, it would be 
pleasantly ironical, it the philologists proved as 
mistaken over the origins of In^an culture, as 
they were over the paternity of the Indian 
population. Time was when they claimed the 
peoples of Northern India as predominantly 
Aryan in blood. They may hereafter be obliged 
to tbrpw overboard other lumber, besides 
their old notion that language was a satisfac¬ 
tory indication of race/ This is just exactly 
the view we have undertaken to establish in 
the following pages. 

In a paper read before the Third Session of 
the Oriental Conference held at Madras, Mr. 
B. Swsjninatha Iyer declared, * The class of 
words known as ‘pronouns' belong to the most 
fundamental elements of a language. I propose 
to bring together,in this paper a body of facts 
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which to show uiimietakably that the 
Demonstrative, the Eelative, Interrogative, and 
thfi Beflexive pronouns of the Dravidian langu¬ 
ages are of Aryan origin, that their personal 
pronouns have some Aryan affinities, and that 
moat of tlio gender and number signs in these 
pronouns are also of Aryan origin, These facte 
are totally opposed to the assumption made 
by western scholars that the Dravidiac^ *' 
languages hod attained their development 
long before tho arrival of tlie Aryaus in 
India and to the current Dravidian theory* 
of which that assumption U, as it wore, the 
sheet anohor,.,.Bishop Caldwell maintained 
that tho Dravidian8....wero Turanian imtni- ' 
grants, that the Dravidian languages had be*- 
come fully developed long before tho arrival 
of tho Aryans in India, that these langungos 
had no structural relationship .with Sanskrit, 
that their affinities were mainly Turanian, 
occasionally Semitic, and tliat, where the 
affinities were Aryan^ these did not come into 
existence on Indian soil, but belonged to tbe 
pro-Aryan period of the pro-bistorio past, when 
the Indo-Buropeaus and Turanians were 
living 08 one undivided race/ * 

Mr. Swaroinatha Iyer has arrived at con¬ 
clusions, which in his opinion knock the bottom 
out of this Dravidian theory, He asserts that 
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most of the saffixes, employed in the I)ra- 
vidifto languages for the puipose of* indioating 
the tenses and modes of verb-forme, are of Indo- 
Aryan OTigin. The personal terminations d 
Dravidian finite verbs and the pronouns, of 
which these tenninataons are early foruje, are 
also most of them of Aryan origin. The basic 
portion of the Dravidian vocabularies consists 
largely of words <rf Indo-Aryan origin. The 
Dravidian languages arc in all their pmseiit 
essential features a creation of Aryan and 
Aryanised immigrants from the north. The 
existence in Tamil of words and forms, which 
are metj with in the Vedas snd the Avestic 
language, birt have disappeared from tho post- 
Vedio, Jndo-Aryan tongues, would show that 
these immigrants must have separated from 
the main body of the Indo-Aryans in the North- 
West in pre-historic times—rin the Pro-Vedic 
or oven pie-vedio period. The Dravidian 
oivilization of the South is merely tho civili¬ 
zation of those Aryan and Aryanisod immi¬ 
grants. As regards the alleged influences of 
the Dravidian languages on Indo-Aryan 
phonology> grammar, and Syntax, the fact is 
that what are called Dravidian characteristios 
in Indo-Aryan phonology and inflectional sys¬ 
tem are really Indo-Aryan characteristics in 
Dravidian. Such in brief is a summary of the 
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-conclusions arrived at by Mr. R. SwainiuatUa 
Iyer on this much-vexed question of the origin 
of Dravidian languages. 

Mr. R. Swaminatha lyor says, Tn analy¬ 
sing the Dravidian forms avan, aval» avar, and 
avai, it is usual to take the consonant v as a 
euplionio letter joining the initial letter a with 
the fiiiit vowel of the terminations an, al, ar etc. 
That this consonant is not euphonic but nidical 

appears from tlie circumstance.that the 

Tamil words av-ytnai, ‘that elephant' and i-v- 
an ‘this man’ cannot be explained on the basis 
of the euplionio theory. But aooording to 
Pandit Savarircyan • v is simply an euplionio 
particle inserted as for example in the word 
Veydavan to prevent the hiatus between the 
oontijguous vowel and the initial vowel in the 
termination (?eyda+v+an). We see in Tamil 
that ©very finite verb in its primitive stage is 
an appellative noun composed of two words—a 
relative participle and a pronoun. It is true 
that an, al, ar, du, and a are now used as ter¬ 
minal suffixes ; but they were originally pro¬ 
nouns themselves meaning be, she, they 
(persona), it, they (things), because a (v)-an, 
a (v)-al, a (T)-ar, a-d-u, a (v)a (nowa-vai) 
literally mean not, he^ she, it etc., but that-man, 
that-worn an, those-persons, that-thing and 

• Vide e. DipibA p. 190, Vol. HI. 
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those-thingB. Again Mr. Swaminatlia Iyer 
says, 'There ifi also a demonstrative an which 
appears in Tamil verbal forms, irundanan, 
irundanal, where the terminations anan, anal 
correspond to avMj, aval etc.’ But according 
to Pandit Savariioyan, n has a distinct office to 
perform in combination, (w) that of produoi^ 
euphony. In the word veyda(n) an 
between the primitive word and termina¬ 
tion an, the nexus is inserted to prevent the 
hiatus. Therefore, there is no need to regard 
anan as a termination. There are other 
considerations which make it difficult to 
accept Mr. Swaminatha Iyer's oonolusions. 
Besides, philolc^ is a slippery and dangerous 
ground on which we have to tread witli eyes 
and eaw open. The science of philology 
deals with a greater amount nf guess work 
than any other departiucut of scientific 
inveB%atiou. In philological luatters, them 
can be no abeolote proof. Hcuoc we have to 
proceed with conside rafale amount of caution 
in establishing theories based on philolc^ioal 
considerations alone. While we haU with 
pleasure the contributions of a competent phi¬ 
lologist to questions so lai^ and so important 
in the eyes of studente of Bravidian witiquities, 
we yet have to record our conviction that the 
theory of Mr. R. Swaminatha Iyer that the 
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Bravidian lamgaages are a creation of Aryan 
4 hud Aryanieed immigrants from the north, and 
that the Bravidian oiTilization of the South is 
merely the oivilu^ation of these Aryan and 
Aryanised immigrants, will not £nd ready and 
general agreement. 

Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and Canarese 
(f.a.) the Bra^idian languages are ail fundament¬ 
ally diderent from Sanskrit, the language of 
the Aryans. These languages, while they have 
a common origin and a close affinity to each 
other, avo different from Sanskrit ^md its 
derivatives. The northern pandits classify the 
vernacular dialects of India into two sets of 
five, the £ve Gauras and the dve Dravidas 
consisting of the Maratha, Gurjara, Telinga, 
Karnataka, and Bravida. Of the latter, the 
dret two belong to the northern group \ while 
the last three are not, as the northern pandits 
suppose, derived from Sanskrit like the northern 
dialects, but, as regards their original and 
fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit, The difference between the northern 
and southern dialects lies in this, that, though 
the northern ones contain a small proportion 
of nomSauskrit words, they are mainly com¬ 
posed of words derived from Sanskrit, while 
the Tamil, Xelugu, and other southern tan¬ 
kages, though they oontain a certain 
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proportion of Sanskrit words, are, as regards 
the great bulk of their vocabulary, genius, and 
epirit, distinct from Sanskrit, the classical 
speech of the Aryas. ^ No person, who is well 
versed in comparative philology, and who has 
compared the primitive and essential words 
and the grammatical structui'c of the Dravi- 
dian languages with those of Flanskrit, out 
imagine for a moment that the former liavo 
boon derived from the latter by any process of 
development or corruption, t Srvn^rit 7nay 
oontribnte to the polish of the South Indian 
languages, but b not necessary for their 
existence. Tire non-Sanskrit portion of the 
Dravidian languages exoeeds the Sanskrit 
portion. Projjouns and numerals of tho Bravi- 
dian languages, their mode of mfif*oting verbs 
and nouns, the syntactic arrangenicot of their 
words—all tlungs which constitute the cseontial 
structure of a language are essentially different 
from thoee of Sanskrit. The baae of Ttuuil, 
the most highly cultivated as regards ite 
original structure of ^ the Dravidian 
languages, has an indepe ndent origin. { * In 
* Vid4 Mtttr'i Tt^. P»n II; OtkiwtU’a Compu 

fOtiM Cromtnor 0/tM a 

t A Oramnar o/tW TWocQM by A. D. C4mpb«ll. 

p. Z, 

I WiUoD*i Cotai^va o/cJw Uackami* CoUaetton^ p. IS. 
t B«BVk9 of e*biii(tos ud F. W. EUiaqooCod io Wilson'* 
Mu.. > 18 . 
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its more primitive words, siicb as the names 
of natural objects, the verbs expressive 
of physical action or passion, and the numerals, 
it is unconnected with Sanskrit. The Tamil 
language retains an alpiiabet which tradition 
aflinne to have heretofore consisted of but six¬ 
teen letters, and whiol) has several letters of 
peculiar powers. Tamil is not dependent on 
Sanskrit for the full expression of thought. The 
ancient or olassica) dialect of this language, 
the Sen Tamil, is almost entirely free from 
Sanskrit words and idioms. The finest works 
in Tamil, such as the Kurah are original in 
design and execution, and also almost indepen¬ 
dent of Sansl^rit. Accoiding to Dr. Burnell, 
the science of grammar (vyakarna) was culti¬ 
vated ill the south from a very early period, 
not as derived from Sanskrit, but as oommuni- 
catod from a divine source, in other words, as, 
being of indigenous origin. Prof, Julien Vinson**^ 
says, '‘Tamil and Sanskrit in spite of some •', 
analogies of words have no connection what- * 
ever. Their grammatical systems so widely 
differ that they certainly proceed from quite 
diffoicnt origins. They are only to one another 
what a cocoa tree would he to a carrot plant.'’* x 
The Tamil language has an originality 
and a singularity of its own, The distinction 


- n4 SUJkaiM Difiiiui, Vol. 5. p. 81. 
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between VadamoU (•m-Qu»j-^) and Teumoli 
oould have ariaen only when there 
were two languages standing side by side, one 
in the north and the other in the south, both 
coming in contact with each other. The 
following peculiarities among others lend 
oouutenauce to the position that Tamil luirst 
bo language independent of any otiior:— 
In Taiial, grammar, gender, and uujnbur are 
treated under one bead P«l pounliar to 

the Tamil language. The indicattoutt of tontio, 
present, post, and future by the doubling of 
the root by afiixes and inter^letter S^) 

for each tense are other peculiarities not 
found elsewhere, (lender in Sauskrit is 
upon words, (bonder upon moaning of 
words is peculiar to Tamil, aud not found 
in Sanskrit. For example, in Sanskrit 
Karam which means biuid, is of muscu* 

line gender. Daram which mosuis 

wife, is also maeoulino; while Kalatbinvu 
which also means wife, is of neuter 
gender. It should be said to its credit 
that, viewed from its own staud>pomt, the 
Tamil language is freedom itself, when com¬ 
pared with the gender shackles Sanskrit, 
German, French, and so on. M ore than one>bali 
of the Tolkappiyam deals with Poruladhikaram, 
which is a branch of grammaT peculiar to the 
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Tamil language. The Tamil Prosody, especial¬ 
ly Veaba, possesses rules which are peculiarly 
its own, and such rules are not to be found in 
the prosody of any other language. The metro 
found in Purananuru is peculiar 

only to Tamil. Even tliough the word sandam 
is of Sanskrit oiigin, its conuutation in Tamil is 
not the anmo as that in Sanskrit. Tamil is an 
independent langinige, aud does not belong to 
the Aryan group of laugu»igos. Its grammar was 
crystallised long anterior to the Chvistitm era. 
The Tamils had tl^eir own music which was very 
early systematised. Hence the introduction of 
the Sanskrit music or Han dam in Tamil means 
not its translation or repotltion, but a gradual 
assimilation. Therefore, in Tamil saddam, 
we find a preponderance of indigenous 
elements. Words representing nieasureinontB 
and weights suuh as 

and are purely Tamil words. 

According to Dr. Slater, * tbo uharacteristios 
of the Tamil language are its subtlety, its sense H 
of logic, aud its richness in honorifics. These 
and other peculiarities will go to show that' 
Tamil is an original and independent ianga> 
age. 

The Tamil language was no doubt infiuen- 
Odd by ite contact with Sanskiit, so far as 


* DravJdiAo el«meo( >o la^iao oalture ^p. $1—34. 
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its Toc&bu)^ is coDcerned. The S&nskrit 
element in the vocabnlftries of the DrsTidian 
languages is so great that it has often been 
urged ’witl) much show of reason by orthodox 
pandits that tho Dra'vidlan langnagos can claim 
no origiiiality independent of Sanskrit, and 
that, in otlier words, Rauskiit is the motlior of 
tbo Soutli Indian ]aiigi]ag<'s. Tins is only Uto 
popular view shared illitorato people along 
with the orthodox paadits, wbewo learning 
knows neither analysis nor oonjpai*ison. Gram- 
znatians of the Bravidian languages bsTO clearly 
pointed out that the languages they deal witli 
are difierent from Sanskrit*. Tiie fact tlmt 
tho Pra vidian langtiagce have borrowed Sans¬ 
krit words—or rathef) to speak more oojtecUy, 
that Aiyan colonists have introduced Suidkiit 
words into the Dravidian vocabulary—can uo 
more prove thoir Soukiit origin, than Ujat 
English is derived from lAtin and Gwcik, 
beoaumi it has borrowed lately from tlio 
olaesicst* dust as Sanskiit words have found a 
place in Tamil, so Tamil and other Diwvidian 
words have found a place in Sanskrit. Borrowing 
has been common to both. It is thus clear 
that the Pravidian languages belong to a stock 

* Xb« SAMkraio 9l«iD«vi in (Lb Too*biiJ^ie« ofth« ZlnvidiBii 
lUSuaseB.'-S. A9*vBraU«ina7Ak*in PiU&J. p, 1, InCroduutioo. 

t J. l.&ura«>S. DulOca VaL S p. 1SS« 
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distiiict from Sanskrit, Some scholars mfiintwn 
that the vedic language or Aryan primitive was 
in a dialectical and uncultured stage, when it 
was first met with on tlie banks of tlie Indus, and 
that tlie post-Sanskrit or the Aryan derivative 
WAS developed in India a long time after its 
introduction, The Aryans on their arrival at 
fclio noi'th-woflt frontier found tho Dnwidiansm 
flourisjlingooifiriinuitieM. It can bo assorted that 
the Hubsoquont development of tho unoulbnrod 
vedio tongue, wliich vosultod in Sanskrit, was 
owing to til 0 influence of tlie highly civilixed 
Dravidian, when tho former came into contact 
with tho latter, Prof, Rapson* beaw testimony 
to the foot til at the aboriginal languages in thO' 
south of India were assooiated wit^i a high 
degree of culture, and honoo it is not surprising 
to note the presence of the Dravidian element* 
in Sanskrit, It oan be easily maintained that 
much, that is not found in Latin and Greek 
but peculiar to Ssnskiit alone, is due to the 
contact of the Aryans with the Dravidians, 
At the period of the Aryan invasions tho 
r^ravidian languages prevailed also in the 
north. This inference is derived from the 
change which Indo-European underwent after' 
ite introduction into India, and which can 
only be ezplnined as the result of some older 
* P, 50, CftDbtid^ Elalory of lodi* Vol. 1, 
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dis^rbing eldiaeiit. The oldest form of lodo^ 
Aryftn, the laognage of the Itig-Yed&, is distin- 
guisbed from tbe oldest form of IraruaD, tbo 
laogaagd of the Avesta, cbiedy by the (presence 
of a second series of dental letters, the so* 
oalisd c^erebraJs. These play so increasingly 
important part in the development of Indo* 
Aryan in all its Bubee^inent phases. These 
osrebral sounds now abound tliroughout the 
Sanskrit vocabulary, and yet they ikTvt foreign 
to lodO'Europeaii languages generally, and 
they are oharaoteristio only of Dravidian. 
Mr. Auavaratavinayakam Pillai also maintains 
that the cerebral stops so oharauberistio of 
Di^avidian are found in the earliest Saus* 
Icrit*. It may be oonoluded tlien tliat tbe 
earlier forms of speech, by which I tide* European 
was modified in tbe vanous stages of its progress 
from the North-West, were predominantly 
^ Dra vidian, t 

Mr. P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar holds that Sans¬ 
krit w>i8 profoundly affected, when it spread 
among the peoples of Ancient ludia, that it shod 
some of its vowels, Indo-Gcnnanic a, e, o, all 
being levelled down to one uniform a, that it 

( developed new consonants tbe sibilants 

8 , s’, ah hopelessly confused in the pronounoia- 

• OrtTldJo StodtM Ko. HI, p, “ 

f p. Cambrids* Hlaiorr «f VoL 1. 
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tion of Sanskrit in various parts of India, and 
that its gi'amniar was slowly but surely modi¬ 
fied*. Prof, Bhys Davids mEiiutained that 
Ancient High Indian, (t.tf.,) the Vedio language, 
was largely subject to Bra vidian influence, 
both in phoueticB and in vocabulary. The. 
Bravidlaii dialects affected profoundly the 
soundK, tlie stnicture, the idiom, and the vociv- 
bulary of Sanskrit. The diffrif'nocs betweon 
the vodic language and its hypothetic parent, 
Indo-Gernianio, are duo to the influence of the 
Bravidian dialocta of India. In the course of 
its development in India on aocount of the 
constant influenoo of the Bravidian tongues, 
Sanakjit lost the subjimctive mood, many in¬ 
finitive fornjH, and several noun-declensions, 
forgot its richly varied syatcni of real verb 
tenses, and adopted turns of oxpreseion peculiar 
to the Biuvidian idiom. Mr. M, Collins has 
shown the cxistenoo of a Bravidic substratum 
in the luuguagcs of North Lidia. The Bravi¬ 
dian elemont makes its influeirce felt in the 
sounds omploj'ed not only in tho Sanskritio 
VHnubculuix, but to a certain extent iu Sanskrit 
itself, t Dr. ejuudert has pointed out the not 
inoonsidcmblo number ot Dm vidian roots 
odoptcid into Sanskrit, a fact persistently ignored 


* V<d« of tbo Mastr^a bf Mr. P. T. Srleivekss iTMgar. 
r W. Eliliot’s OWni <3/So*tih«rn Tndui, p. i. 
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by tbe northern pandits. It was prov(‘d years 
by Dr. Taylor that a T^miloid Ian 4 cnag 6 , 
now represented by its most ctiltivated branch 
m tJie South, constitated tbe original 8ti\plc of 
all tlio hmguages of India. The axisteni^e of w 
Tajuilian substratum in all tbe modem dia)<>cts 
of India and of the profound iiiHueitcc, wlncdi 
t)ie olassical Tamil lias exeroitfed on tlio forma¬ 
tion and deTelopment of both tlio vodio and 
tin* classical Sanskrit, is gradually coming to bo 
rcQoguised by students of Indian plulology.* 
Prof. Rhys ]')avids in his Buddhut India com¬ 
menting on the 0 volution of the Aryim lan- 
^ guftgee of India niaintoiiu that tbe vsdic Sans¬ 
krit is largely mixed up with tlie primitive 
* Drftvidiont. Dr. Maclean bolds that tl)ore is 
little doubt that the Dravidian languogcM are 
comparatively older in point of timo than 
Sanskrit .t We may here note tbe profoundly 
interesting theory propounded by Mr. P. T. 
Srinivasa Iyengar after an examination of tbe 
Punjab and Sindh antiquities. He suggc*sts that 
a complete picture of the uoolithic culture of 
India can be ooustructed from a study of pure 
Tamil words, that elementary Tamil words are 

^Origin Mrrf Ar^ Ttmhj PDUi. T^atliQA Antitruar^t 
Vol. U, So. 1 
t Bxtddhitl p. 15S. 

: Th* iiofmal o/fct« AAmiuittr^^n o/iib J/Wrot Pr«$id«ii ^9 
pp. 43 tod UM. 
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all monosyllabic, such as can very well be re> 
presented by the pictographic script referred 
to by Sir John Marsball, that languages spoken 
in India in old times (say 20,000 years ago) 
were all dialcots of proto-Tamil, and that 
language spolccti in tlie heart of the. Lower 
Godavary Valley is the nAi>d 0 m representation 
of Proto-Tamil. Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
believes tliat the so-oalled Saaskvitic or Oauriau 
languages 0 / Nortliern India are only tlir ancient 
dialects of Proto-Tamil profoundly affected by 
Sansknt. It is evident from the foregoing account 
tliat the Dravidi^m-speaking races were different 
from the Aryas, that they wore Bufficiontly 
advanced to develop languages of their own, 
and civilised and umnerous enough to absorb 
completely the nmnorically inferior Aryan 
foreigners, and enrich thoir speech with words 
relating to their professions which were in a 
high state of perfection among themselvofl, 

3. DrATidian Literature. 

Bravidian genius was oouspicuona notV' ^ 
merely in the sphere of language, but also in ' 
that of literature. Of all the races of India, ^ > 
the only people, who had a poetical literature 
independent of Sanskrit, are the Tamils, a 
typical Dravidian people. * The metres and?( 


* Tb» Tamili&fi Afitiqudrr. Noi 5, p. ?. 
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rales of rersificalioD of Tajoil poetry are differ^ 
eat from those of Sanakrit. Tamil has pre¬ 
served to this day its aDoient metres of Abava), 
Venba, Kalippa, and Vanjippa. The Arya, 
Vaitaty^ Annsbtob, Gayatn» and other ordinary 
Sanskrit metres have not tl^eir corresponding 
equivalents in Tatnil. The ancient Tatnil 
versidcation, purely Dravidian, and {genius 
distinct from that of Sanskrit, and the posses¬ 
sion of numerona, varied, and polished forms 
of verso independent of Sanskrit mode is loud 
one to conclude that the Tamil language had 
a literatxire of ite own before lU contact with 
Sanskrit. Without a poetic litemtare, metres 
and rules of versification are raeaiuDglesa. 

The grammatical treatise of Agastya (Circa 
8 tli cent B. C.J the pioneer of Aryan ooloni* 
sation In tho Soatb, was very elaborate, and 
divided into three ^stinct departments (vis.y) 
lyal 1 $^ Natakam (•».«£). At 

the time when the Tolkt^iyam was composed, 
there weK^ already in existence many gram¬ 
matical treatises each ae Agatthiam 
Maporanam (ior Bhut^aranam 

Isainunnkatn (file*# ^fi>««ut),Kalar- 
iya%'irai {’HtSvr rf®/-), Kuruku (® 0 ®)> and 
Narai (*ro)^). Adiyarknnallar, tho commentator 
of the Silappatbikaram, who lived about the 
latter half of the twelfth oenttuy, says that these 
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works had become extioct long before bis time, 
and that moat of the works, that wore their im¬ 
mediate succeeeore, bad also become extinct, 
except a few quotations from them preserved in 
some old commentariee that existed in his time. 
Tamil should have been already well cultivated, 
when Agastya undertook the composition of 
his grammar. Besides, evidences furnished by 
the language itself show that there was a dis¬ 
tinctive Tamilian literature even boforo the 
time of Agastya. 

The grammar, Tolkappiyam, is a master¬ 
piece, and could have been composed only, 
when the language had reached Its pristine 
maturity. Beferences in the Tolkappiyam 
(Gir 4th cent B. 0.) show that there existed 
a certain amount of literature in Tamil before 
its composition. For we see that most of the 
rules are concluded in the work by such 
phrases as * they say’, ’ the learned thus say', 
‘ the grammarians say so/* The opening 
sutram of Oheyyuliyal in Tolkappi)^ra con¬ 
cludes with these lines: 

viT 

These predicate the existence of nume¬ 
rous Tamil works fumiehiiig Tolkappiyar with 

* Vide Sutras 33.40.47, Vol. 1. F»rt I, Telke[>pl/«m PotuU 
athikarseg. 

e 
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materials (or the several |»art& o( his gram¬ 
mar. 

It is ondoobted that some at lea^t oi the 
lyrics of the Purananura are far earlier than tho 
so-called Third Saogaiu vorks. It is an 
ancient coatom with tho early Tamil bards in 
their poems to wish their kings more days of 
health, wealth, and happiness than tbo sands 
in tho beds of tbo oMcf rivers that dowed 
through their capital towns, to wit 

(!) “9^3 

tSmrntti 3f^<ff 

(2^ jvrtlasff t 

Qij9(^833 Ppda.*' 

(i)) 

Q^Aiiu umiiOutm w^i(k/iA 

nmMiu utinr^g^iA 

The first stanza is addressed by a oontem* 
porary poet to a Chola King. The second 
stanza is addressed to a Chera King by a con¬ 
temporary poet of his court, while the third 
stanza is addressed to a Fandya King by a poet 
of hie Qonrt. The rivers, with which the names 


* PnruB it. 
t SU XZVUl Its—». 
X Punrast. 
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of the Chera and Chola King^ aw associated 
in these songs, were known in the Third Sangam 
Age I but the river Pahruli, with which the 
Pandya King is associated, lias given place 
to the Vaigai in the Third Sangam 
works. It is gratuitous to assome that the 
Pandya poet alone should have referred to a 
non-existent river, while the poots of the Chera 
and Chola kingdoms sliould havo alluded to 
their respective living rivers. The irresistible 
inference therefore ia that the third etau^a 
rjuoted above should have been composed by a 
poet who had lived prior to the submergeooe of 
tho Pahruli livor. Whatever miglit have been 
the dato of this latter incident, there is no 
denying the fact that it should have occur- 
red long before the Christian era. Hence we oan 
eafely conclude that this third stanza quoted 
above must have been composed at an epoch 
anterior to the Christian era. This is one more 
testimony to the undoubted antiquity of the 
Tamil literature." That the Tamils even in these 
early days possessed an extensive literature will 
strike every one who goes through any extant 
old commentary of any one of the Tamil clas¬ 
sical works. The learning and the knowledge 
displayed by the commentator, and the highly 
polished and classical fragments of quotations 


• 8. DipiJtft pp. 2i.«, v©:. 14, No. 1. 
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and names of o3d standard works on grammar, 
theology, metaphTsios, and ethics nsentioned 
therein, all go to impress strongly upon our 
minds, when compared with the meagre portion 
that is left to us, the existence of a vast store 
of literature displaying oonsiderable erudi¬ 
tion in ancient times, which unfortunately 
owing to some pltenomenon or other has all 
been loet. 

A word may here be said about the three 
Sangams, which were, aooordiug the traditional 
account, bodies of learned men. The Talaicluvn’ 
ffem (The First Sangam) was held in Southern 
Madnra. It consisted of 640 members including 
Siva, Subramanya, Agastya, and Murinjiyur 
Mudinakarayar. 16149 authors came to the 
notice of this body. The orest-gemsof the First 
Sangam literature were Pemxnparipadal, Mudu- 
kumku, Mudunarai, and Kalariyavirai. This 
Sangam was patronised by 89 Pandya kings. 
The authoritative grammar of this epoch 
is Agatthiyaui, the grammar of Agastya. The 
Idaich<mgam (Second Sangam) consisted of 
69 members, a few of whom were Agastyar, 
Tolkappiyar, Yellur Kappiyanar, and Tuvarai- 
koman. 3700 authors came to the notice 
of this academy. The auehoritati\*e gmm- 
n^ars were Agatthiyam and Tolkapi)iyajji. 
Some of the works of this period were Mapu- 
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ractam, laainunukkam, Peraco-Kalittogai, 
KurubUf and Vendali. 59 Paodyae patronised 
this Sangam. Kapatapurazn was the seat of 
this academy which lasted for 3780 years. 
The Eadaicha/noam (Third Sangam) consisted 
of 49 members, a few of whom were Perum- 
hunrurkilar^ NallanduTanar, andNakkirar. 449 
authors flourished during tlie epoch of the 
Third Saugam. A few works of this age were 
Narrinai, Purananuni, aud Ku ninth okad. 49 
kings patronised this academy, which eat at 
modem Madura, and lasted for a period of 
1S50 years. 

The period of time ascribed to these 
sangams is fabulously long. The number 
of authors said to have flourished during the 
epoch of the first two sanganjs is grossly 
exaggerated and highly improbable. The 
literary influence of these sangams was 
tyrarmicaliy paramount. Any work published 
by anybody, to be made a part of Tamil lite- 
rature, required the sanction of these sangams, 

* the sovereign organs of the highest literary 
authority^ and there was no appeal against 
their judgment in matters of intellootusl 
tone and taste. Many works must have sunk 
into oblivion, because they were not accorded 
the impriTnaUtr of the Sangam. Bven Valluvar 
had much difficulty in convincing the Sangam 
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pandits of the merit of his Kuril. These pandits 
doubted whether Kural could be called poetry 
at all^ and finally ^pUed the last test, (vif.) 
whether the Saugam’s magical board could 
give any room for Kural. And lo I tlie board 
contracted, and gave rooiu only for the Kiual, 
and the 49 ix)ete who wore inajostically txxm- 
pying tho board hirtlierto wcri magioully 
thrown down int<* the goldon*lotuH-taitk, and 
with gj'oat difficulty tliey Bwant to the hvnl. 
This is the mytimlogy of the Tliiid Saiigam. 
‘The muse, that was wrongfully confined Ijy 
them, and was being squeezed beneath tlieir 
seat, flew with all her vigour throughout the 
length and breadth of tbe Tamil world*'. The 
tradition conoeruing the sangams is another 
proof positive of the bighautlquity of the Tajiiil 
literature. 

t The Utemturo of the Tamils is unique 
, in the East. It is the outcome of tbe genius 
^ of tbe people themselves. It is a mirror whicb 
'‘i reflects the civilisation and institutions of Urn 
ancient Dravidians. The ToVtappiyam itself is 
the most ancient onmpo&ition extant in Tamil 

* A hoCan Miwa $4 tb» ^b»q 4 I of ib« ToniliAii 

Anl)4»oJo<joAl Soei*%r m Uaj UlO ot P«cS»iy4p»4*8 Holl— 
S. N. TbABllftebaJo MvdiiiAr. 0ji. 

t Oa Studv oS Vtrmcutan by Pr. U. V. Popt. J. H. A. 8.. 
Vol- IT, p. 165. , 
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lifcfiratuw, said to have been written by 
Tolkappiyar, otherwise known as Tiraaa- 
dumagni. Among the sources which throw 
light upon the condition, political and social, 
of the Tamil people in ancient times, the Tolkaf^ 
fiyam will eaaily hold an important placo. It 
is regrettable that considorablo uegloct should 
have fallen upon the great mass of early 
Dravidian, eepecially Tamil, literature. Ovct- 
bonic by Aryan legend, relegated to the limbo 
of oblivion by Indian scholars who attached 
greater importanoo to Sanskrit, tho language 
of tlm Aryan settlors of India, and its merits 
being kept too much in the sliado owing to 
the preforenoo of European scholars for the 
study of Sanskrit, it has not had a chance of 
obtaining the notice it so richly deserves. To 
raise this book in public estimutionaud to show 
tho groatuess of this gemiinc product of the 
aucieut Taruilakam would bo a task worthy of 
the ripest scholar. It is no wonder tliat this 
antique work should have through the ages 
excited the interest and curiosity of the Tamil 
people. Its subject-matter is the history of 
tl^e Tamil race itself, the lifo of the auoient 
Tamil country. Tolkappiyam would fumieh a 
mine of classical and ethnological lore. And 
though it is not possible, in the light of resear¬ 
ches that have been carried so far, to agree 
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iritb Mr. Manicka Naicker, when he says* that 
a critical stady of the ToUiappiifam will enable 
ns to discover the philosophy incorporated in 
the Tamil langu^^e, which embraces in full the 
main principles of all the six schools of Hindu 
philosophy, it is at least easy to maintain, with 
him, that much of Tamil literature and many 
stages of grammars should have existed before 
the Tolkappi}/am to justify the existence of tins 
perfect grammar. 

Take for instance another work, the 
BiUtppatkikAram. It is unique in the litera* 
ttire of the world; for we have no instance 
of a similar work in any other literature by a 
royal author who had given up the pomp and 
pageantry of royalty and taken holy orders, 
and yet oompoeed an epic dealing with many 
tomponvl institutions, plaosores, lives, habits, 
and ideals of various castes and professions in 
commemorating the life of a virttious woman. 
It would be difficult to find a similar instance 
in the whole range of the wodd's literature of a 
royal author dealing, from the vantage ground 
of impartiality, with the life and times of his 
brother, who was (he ruler of the land, and 
those of his contemporaries. The moral 
fervour and the esthetic perfection of the 
work are unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 

• Tama Alpitabd—Ju MfMie Mpact, p. ?£ 
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^The tr^ic muse was strangely foreign to 
the Sanskrit ear, but curiously enough Tamil 
genius has broken new ground in that bourgeois 
tragic composition, the Sila^faiMkaramy which 
sets at defiance all known laws of the Sanskrit 
text-books. Here you havo the poignancy of 
tho tragic feeling and an effect identic in 
essenoe with that of the early Oroek tragedies. 
Thiels A stupendous literary fact, the import¬ 
ance of which it will be difficult to over-esti¬ 
mate. Throughout the period of tho old 
secular literature, the inspiration is purely 
indigenous, with just a suggestion of the 
Banskiit theorist and no moro’*, According 
to a writer in the Siddhanta Bipika, 
the originality of the stories in the 
Silappatbikarain and Manimekalai cannot be 
gainsaid. They ha^c a distinct locaUy and the 
writers were pure Tamilians. For ohasteness 
of expression, olevation of thought, simple 
beauty of imagery, extreme pathos, grandeur 
of oonoeption and treatment, occasional flights 
of imagination, and homely and practical criti¬ 
cisms of men and life, these works stand 
unrivalled, and serve to convince tho impartial 
critic of their worth and greatness. 

The heroic poem of the Pathimipathu 

* *liidsbtftdMs« TAmil to SoatkrU* 34tb J^. ISSj, tbs 

* RiaduS. V. Ramaebndno. 
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(u^pjiuu^^)^ uid tbe beautiful odes of tbc 
AhaDanoru Pnrananura 

Kalithobai and the 

Patbupattu help to maintain the 

Dravidian fame od (he 17110 aide. The com- 
mentaiy of Nakkirar shows that the Dnvvidiane 
did not lag behind in the descriptivo side 
either. The Eaiul is anotbor masterpiooe 
in Tamil literature, uno of the nohlent 
and purest expressions human thought^. 
Tbe immortal author of this work, a pro¬ 
duct iudubitably of tbe pte-Third Sangain 
culture, which ought to have stocked his mind, 
aud which should be iteelf rich and copious, 
addresses himself irrespective of cietc, oro(*d, 
or race, of border, breed, or birth to the wlsole 
bumankind, fonuolates sovereign morality and 
absolute reason, proclaims in their otomal 
abstractedness virtue aud truth, describes the 
highest laws of domestic aud social life, ivnd 
analyses in a graceful and masterly foeliion the 
subtlest emotions of the human heart!. The 
Eural owes its popularity in Taniilakaru as 
much to tbe beauty of its vcisifioatioii as to 
its morality. Surely its breadth of view and 
its speaking to tbe heart of man will make it a 


• 7 id» tf. M Bomoof p«bli«b«d is tha Jours&J 

Ao'Xiqa*. IS48. 

t Th« T«cDi}{tn Airti([0aJ7 Ko. S. 
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favourite with the world at large. And in the 
poasee&ion of these riualities Valluvar resoui' 
bles that other great eoleotio weaver, the 
medieval reformer, Kabir, who 8pol« neither to 
any one particular sect, nor to any one form 
of religion oven, hut to the whole of maukind. 

It is therefore not Hurprising to find that tbo 
Kural has ho sunk into the hearts of th(' 
Tamil people, and ho captivated tlioir fat my, 
that, though ooniposod eigliteon oenturioB ago, 
the Tamils have preserved it intact to this 
day. ‘ 

4. The Dravidian Muak. 

In the days of tbo First, Kocond, and tho*'' 
Third Academics, Eaai Nuntikkain, Indira 
Kalyani, Muthu Narai, Muthu Kuruko, Paji- 
oha Mai'apu, end Bhaiatha Senapathiyam wore 
the celebrated I^oolcs on inuHio. Though tbesu 
books arc \oHt to the world, a fow goiuH 
are preserved in the Silappathikarajji. 

In this work the great poet and yogi, 
Ilangovadigal, has expounded fortlic odificution 
and delectation of posterity the winidcrful 
musical conventioji of earlier days. It occurs 
where the maids danoe, and sing to their 
patron God, Kannan, to avert the efiect of 


* lAd. Act. Vol. XV, p. 24S E. G. T«apl»*8 Anlol«. 
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evil omeDs seen in bhe house, where the 
heroine Kannaki has taken re6ige. Therein 
^ certain secrete of music are revealed. 

Oreating 12 hoaees in a circle, oalling 
them by the names of the 12 signs of the 
sodiac, if the 7 swaras are developed as per 
Moorchai of music in the seven Hcalc, wo must 
find out a kartha ragam. The devotee maids 
of Kanuabiran, says Dacgovadigal, made in a 
oirolo 12 plaoos, and called them by the names 
of the 12 raeis. The seven maids called them¬ 
selves the 7 alphabets of music. The girl 
Shadjama is in Tulam, Bisbaba in Dhanus, 
the girl Ga is in Kumbha, the girl Ma is 
in kfeona, Pa in Idabha, Dha in Kataka, and 
Ni in Simba. They sing. The girl Bishabba 
of tho cnginal basic swara ohangos into Shad« 
jama, and sings. Thus the other girle change, 
sing, and praise Narayana. Wc know the 
starting raga is Harikamboji. The oommonta- 
tors of the Silappatbikaram on tho basis of 
authoritative verses of music books have 
defined as follows:—A raga formed out of 
beginning Shadjama is called Chempalai j if 
Bisbabha becomes Shadjama, it is called 
Ohevvalippalai; if Ma becomes Shadjama, it is 
called Kotippaloi; and if Dha becomes Shadjama, 
it is called Merchempalai. This transfor¬ 
mation is both in accord with reason and 
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experience. This account illustrates the 
Tamilian genius for music*. 

5. The EvolutioD of Dravidien Rehgioua Beliefs. 

The ancient Dravidiane reached a high ^ 
stage of development not merely in the field 
of the fine arts, but also in tbs domain of 
religion. If there is a tiring, in which n race 
expresses itself moet completely and in its 
innermost qualities, that thing is its religion. 
Hence a sketch of the religtous conceptions of 
the Dravidian races will be of incalcu- 
lable. value in estimating their greatness 
and their contributions to the growth and 
dovelopmont of Indian civilization- The 
progress of the Tamil civilization from 
its primitive rude restleeanesB and wild aggres¬ 
sive valour to its ordered aonsc of humanity 
and exalted moral and religious aims of a 
latov ppo<th in undoubtedly the lewlt of the 
operatioji of diverse momentous influences, 
the chief fates of which have naturally been 
religious in origin and character. In the. 
early stages of civilization nothing acts so 
poworinlly as religion in stimulating and 
sustaiiring progress in human communities. 
The literature of the Tamils (constitutes 

* X. M, Feiiau8««mi Pil)6i’A artlcls od ladiaa M(U}c.-~ 
J4D. 19^4 Tbe * HiAdu * 
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one of our important sources fox a sketch of 
✓ their religious history. Prof. Max Muiler* in 
his monumental work, ‘ The Six Systems of 
Philosophy/wrote In the South of India, 
there exists a philoeopbical literature which, 
though it may show oiear truces of Sanskrit 
iuflaeiioe, coDtains also ohguial indigenous 
elements of great beauty and of great impor¬ 
tance for historical pQr)K>scs.’ Acc<axliug to 
Dr. Popo Tamil possesses rare and origiiubl 
$ieniei;ts in ethics. Therefore a study of 
the Tamil literature will enable us to draw a 
r&ketoh of the main lines of development of the 
religion of the Tamils. According to the 
late Prof. Besbagiri Sastriar, while the 
^ early part of the Hindu religion is baaod 
upon the Vedas, Sinritis, and the Aganias, its 
*. > latter part owes its origin to t)ie customs, 
•*' ^ manners, and religions of Southern India, and 
^ founded on the Tamil literature. 

The above statements confirm us in our 
opinion that the religion of the South should 
have had an independent existence in the 
beginning, though subject to Aryan iufluences 
in later times. It is even possible to de- 
monstrate that the Dravidians in certain 
respeots remain unaffected by Aryan religious 
influences, and have even produced an a ppreci - 
Tbe SizSr«MiM o( lDdi4A PbaMophr-^p. XX>ZZT. 
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able effect upon the Aryai themselves. The 
brahinaeical systems of thought and practice 
founded ou the Vedas have never gained 
aniversal acceptance. Their supremacy was 
challenged by Jainism and Buddhism even in 
the country watered by the Ganges and the 
Jumna, the region which w'as tlioir own strong- 
hold, and their a^jpea) was everywhere made 
almost exclusively to the higher castes who 
could have formed only a inicroscopio minority 
of the population. The vast bulk of the people 
were either confessedly or at heart worslrippers 
of the more pnmitive fomis of faith*. 

There was a period lost in hoary antiquity^ 
when the indigcuous Bravldian religion, with 
its peculiar forms of sacrifices, prophesies, and 
frenzied dances dimly visible still in viriyaiUi, 
adalf and other ceremonies of mountain 
races, was alone in vogue. It is said that the 
Bravidians were worshipping devils, and that 
they were tree-worshippers and serpent wor¬ 
shippers. Their religion is said to have consist¬ 
ed largely of magioal superstition and 
demonolatry. 

But, deep down in this primitive system 
buried beneath a mass of rites, there 
would have been the instinctive cravhig of the.' 
human heart for communion with God. This 

* V{d4 Ane»*nt India Bapson, pp, $4>35. 
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iwtmctivc feeling after God wae no doubt degra¬ 
ded by unworthy ideas of the spiritual world, 
and distorted by fear and superstition. Never¬ 
theless, we can discern in it sot merely a belief 
in a spirit world, bot a desire to come into 
personal communion with spiritual beings. In 
the simple desire for ooimnomon with a deity 
of some sort there is the germ and root of true 
’religious feeling which craves for expression. 
It U no wonder therefore that oven in this 
pre-historic period there took place consider¬ 
able development in the religions ideas and 
beliefs of the Tamil people. The warlike 
Tamils owing to the tropical climate became 
soon enervated, and attained mental calm and 
powers of deep thinkiug. They soon developed 
a religion suiM to their ancient civilisation. 

✓ Those Vodic Gods, the etymology of whose 
names is not patent, and who have no analogues 
in other Indo-Germanic dialects, must have been 
OT^nally Ihfavidian deities. The Aryan God, 
' Varuna, was probably the God of the Dravi¬ 
dian tribes, being on the borders of the sea, 
to whom the Aryan lUsbis accorded a place in 
their pantheon. The Aryan Rudra U another 
’ God of the Dravidian tribes. He is essen¬ 
tially a mountain deity, and could be evolved 
by the wild mountaineers, say, of the Vindh- 
yan regions, and not by dwellers on the plains. 
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Hie nama Rudra meaning the ‘ Bed cme * 
seems to be a translation of the Dravidian 
name Siva. Korravai, the victorious matron, 
was the object of worship among the oldest 
peoples of the South, and is the great demoness 
whose worship is performed under many names 
in the devil temples of every southern village. 
The hill'god of tlie South, the son of Korra- 
vai, is Murogao, the frsgrant one. The Aryan 
God, Tvashta, was perhaps the Dravidian God 
of artificers. The God of the Dravidian ' 
agricultural tribes was merged in the person¬ 
ality of the Vedio Indra. The Vodic God, 
Kriehna, oorresponds to the God of the Dravi¬ 
dian pastoral tribes. Saivism, (U.) the 
worship of Siva or Skanda, was prevalent 
among the mountain tribes long before the 
advent of the Aryas into the South. According 
to Dr. Slater, Kali, Siva, and Vishnu are Dra¬ 
vidian deities, though their worshfp now fonns 
the innermost essence of Indian culture. ^ 
‘‘Indian reI^ion’\ says Sir Charles 
Elliot, “ ie commonly regarded as the off¬ 
spring of an Aryan religion brought into 
India by invaders from the north, and 
modified by contact with Dravidian civili¬ 
sation. The materials at our disposal hardly 
permit ue to take any other point of 
view; for the literature, of the Vedic Aryans is 
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lelatively ascient foil, we bavc no 
information about the old Dravidiane oompara- 
hld with it. But> were our knowledge less oiie< 
aided, we might aee that it would be naore correct 
to deecribe the Indian religion ae Bravidian 
religion stimulated and modified by the 
ideas of foreign invaders. For the greatest 
deiticB of Hinduism, such os Siva, Krislina, 
Bama,and Durga, and some of its most essential 
doctrines such as metempsychosis and divine 
incarnations are either ^tally unknown to the 
Veda or obscurely adumbrated in it. The chief 
characteristics of the native Indian religion 
are not the characterise of religion in Persia, 
Greece, or other Aryan lands.'* 

While in the pre-histoiio period the 
Bravidians worshipped a number of deities 
like Korravai, Muruga, Vanina, and so on, at . 
the same time they had belief in the existence 
of one Supreme Being. Scholars like Br. 
Pope believe that in the prc-liistoric i>crlod 
the native Bravidian religion was a kind of 
Saivism. Wheeler says, ‘ Siva wae a mystic 
deity of Turanian origin, and was represented 
as half-intoxicated with drugs, and associated 
with ideas of death and reproduction.' 

* Hi&daj«m 4Dd Bqattaa—An SkM6b bf 
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Ragozia* holds that the worship of Si-va was / 
originally Dravidian. Fergusson in his Tree 
iind Serpent uwsMp maintains that Saivism 
is certainly a local, not an Aryan, form of faith, 
and bcloi^ rather to the South than to 
the North of India, Dr. Stevenson holds 
that Siva was the Tamilian God, and was 
worshipped in two forms, one as a spiritual 
object of meditation, and tho other as a material 
symbol or linga to represent tbo invisible to 
the visible eyes. Adoring God with flower« 
and incense was an anoiont practice prevalent 
among tbo TamiU. Flower repreaents the 
heart, and inooneo the melting of it. It is said 
of Ravana, a Southerner, that he was a 
staunch votary of linga, and carried always 
with him a golden linga, which he worshipped 
with incense and flowers. Ravana and Vali 
were great devotees of Siva. The Biva Linga 
according to Swami Vivekanandha is no 
phallic symbol, and according to Dr. Ananda 
Kumaraswamy ie the least 'anthropoiiicr- 
phio of symbols. Of all the forms that are to 
be met with in our temples from the Himala¬ 
yas to Cape Comorin, tho form of linga is the 
most universal and frequent, and is tlie most 
ancient form of worship. The linga form of 
worship is the one most met with in the pages 


* ‘ vtdifi lodift' p> sse. 
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of the Mahftbbairftta. Yyasa declared, after 
the defeat of Asbwathama by Arjuoa, that the 
real cause of Aijuna’s superiority lay in his 
worshipping the linga form of Siva, whereas 
Ashwathama worshipped only a Personal Form 
of the God. Besides, the Todas and the UpauiS' 
hads frequently allude to the prevalence oi this 
form of worship.* In various neolithic settle^ 
ments in Southern India have been found 
several lingams. This is ample evidence, 
aocordlng to Mr. F. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, of 
the fact that the worship of Siva in the form 
of a linga existed in the stone age, which 
certainly preceded the Vedio age. 

Dr. y. V. Eamaoa Sastri t holds that 
there is nothing to show from the extant 
Tamil literatnre that Siva as the name of the 
Supreme was ever employed in it before the 
7th century A. D. But there are grounds to 
believe that Siva was a name that the Tamils 
had learnt to use for the deity even in the 
earliest period. A^tya is eaid to have 
learnt Tamil, the language of the South, from 
Siva. Prom this it may be inferred that Siva 
was a Drav idian deity. tDr. Gilbert Slater 
♦ SivftCfiUM BotbtiD. p. 1J7-J.M. HkJtAMWini POIaI. 

t Aa Artfele oa ABvaie Safraiii ia Ui« Hlodo. F«L 13 19Sl. 
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sskys bhat the fact, that bhe Big Veda refers to 
phallic worship with disapproval, seems to 
point to the establishment of the worship of 
Siva among the Dravidiane before the Yedlo 
period. To the Tamil every hill-top iesaored to 
the gods. Siva, the lord of the Dravidians, 
was a Malai-Arasau (Mountain Chief) aooording 
to Dr, Opport. Siva oamo to be known in 
lator times as Daksliinamurthy, the God of 
the South. The Agauxas, whiob arc said to 
be of Tamilian origin, and which form the 
basis of the Saiva Biddhanta philosophy, ^ the 
choicest product of the Bra vidian intellect^ 
aro said to have boon proclaimed at Mahendra, 
one of the peaks in the Western Ghats, South 
of the Fothiya hills, lying between Tinnovelly 
and Travanoore. Manickavaohakar addresses 
God Siva ae ^ tolsxfijQwfium ' 

(t. e.) the lord of the Mahendra Hill—the 
mountain of mystic utterance, and ae ' 
u/Ttkt^ ’(t. ^,) dweller in the Southern 

Pandya land. Siva is said to have been one 
of the members of the First Madura Academy. 
The original indigenous Tamil word for Qrod 
is JShdavul, which means that which is beyond 
the reach of the mind or the final conclusion 
arrived at by the mind. If side by side with 
a belief in the existence of one Supreme Being f 
was also found the worship of demons andi 
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sarpentSf there is nothing incompfttible bet¬ 
ween the two. For we know bow in the 
present dfty the grcesest fetishism exists side 
by side with the most abstrase systems of 
philosophy in India. 

According to Mr. P. T. Srinivasn Iyengar, 
" tlie original religious onlt of India A tire¬ 
less one, (i. «.) the animals sacrificed to tbo 
Gfods were not thrown in fire.’* ‘ The rise of the 
Yedio fire-cult oould not put an end to the pre¬ 
existing fireless worebip of Gods'. The Vodio 
references to the disputes between Aryans who 
were fire-worshippers and Dasyus are enough 
evidence of the wide prevalence of fireleee cults 
in Ancient India*. We learn from tbo Yedio 
Jitorature that tlie Aryan worehip of natural 
phenomena and tbeir sacrifioee appeared to 
the Dravidian mind to be Bacrilegious. The 
deities of the Aryans were treated with con¬ 
tempt, and tbo sacrifices were checked, when¬ 
ever and wherever they were foimd to be 
performed by the Aiyas. 

The TamiliasB at this early period might 
bare had a philosophy of their own. Prof. 
A. B. Keith says that there' is nothing in the 
Bigvedic literature to suggest that the idea of 
metempsychosis bad presented itself to the 

* Vidt ft not* fto Vftdk ColSiUft' io (lift * Bindo * 8ftp. 17* 
asi. 
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Aryan mind.* Prof. Macdonald says, ‘ The 
doctrine of Traneuigmtion is entirely absent 
from the Vedas and the early Brahmanas. It 
seems probable that the Indian Ary as borrowed 
the idea in a rudimentary form from the abori- 
gines^ (i.e.) most probably from the Dravidiane/ 
The first fomign influence brought to 
bear upon the Dravldian religion ^va8 that of 
the Vodio religion. What takes place, when 
two differont oults and oiviliKations not wholly 
irreconcilable are brought face to face with 
cftoh other, took place in South India, when 
the Northern Aryan with hU vigorous and 
attractive religion and philosophy attempted 
to impose his system ca\ the Beutbem Bravu 
dian, who had an indigenous religion and 
philosophy of hia own. The Vedio religion 
with its usual spirit Of toleration and oom- 
promise would have adopted and modified the 
practices then found current in the country. 
The Dravidian heroes, gods, and minor deities 
were then identified with the Vedic deities of 
the Brahmans, and a fusion should have 
taken place between the two religions. Of 
course it must be borne in mind that for a 
long time the foreign influence upon the 
Dravidian religion was anything but strong; 


* Cambridffl £inor;r df XadiA VoK I, p. 108. 
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/but it accomulated as time eUp&ed, wid 
‘ some traces <rf ibis foreign influence 
may be observed in such £rag:cQent8 of the 
pre-Tolkappiyam works, as now and then 
tuns up in old commentaries.’ One nation 
does not lose credit by exporting its superfluous 
products and importing other useful onca. 
One religioD loses no merit by borrowing from 
another. A progrestive nation cannot but 
absorb and assimilate foreign thoughts aitd 
foreign ideas. The infusion of fresh blood 
adds eneigy and vigour, and richness and 
depth. Currents of water flow with greater 
life and glow than stagnant pools. Therefore 
it is no discredit to the Tamils*that they should 
have borrowed certidn of the finer religious 
elements of the Indo-Aiyaos. 

*Begarding the conception of Siva end its 
growth from Vedic times among the Aryan 
peoples, scholars tell us that Budra was 
nowhere called Siva in the Bigveda, and 
that he merely represented the storm god, 
with his thunder, lightning, anH the rains, 
rushing down from the snow-capped hills. 
According to X)r. Fc^e the original idea of 
Blva is found in the Yedas, but the name is 
simply a euphemism meaning propitious or 

* VuU «a •rtio?B oa 'Tb« ar«U«TBt»Ta Upaaiabad’ br J* H. 
NaJlaswami PUlai is tba Uadras Ba? ia«. ISOa 
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gracious. The Eev. P. Goodwill^^ gives bia/ 
support to this view regarding the conception 
of Siva. Dr. Steverison^*^ was the first to point 
out that Siva is not named at all in the ancient 
hymns of the Vedas. Although Budra could 
be identified with Agni, Agni and Budra could 
not be identified with Siva; for Daksha i8»t 
said not to have hwited Siva to his sacrifice, 
though all the eleven Rudros were present with 
hinh It is said that Budra is a terrible deity, 
and one ot the many deities referred to in the 
vedic hymns. ‘In the post^vodio period it^ 
was sublimated into Siva as one of the Trinity. - 
But the Tamils, who recognise Rudra as one of 
the Trinity, have always held by Siva as the 
highest. Hundreds of lines con bo ynoted 
from the Tamil soripturea in support of it< 
We have in the Tiruvachakwu such passages as 
‘ King of the Three’ GP^« 

and ‘ Thou Source of All 1 Guide to the 
senses five; and to tho Three; to me, too, in 
life’s way!’ 

ergiffitgraf^ui^ 

Saivism, the native Dravidiaa religion of 
the South, fell under northern influences, and 

‘ _ - I 

(1) A P4p«r T9»d »i B*ng®Iore aiMioaAry Coof««o« 
Nor. 1902. 

<2) 8«P SlddbftBtft Dipika, Vol, IV, p. 108. 

(3] V. SuSbiAb’* note Id the Hlodu. J«d. 18.19 24. 
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those who istrodaoed the vedio religion into the 
Dr&vidndesa found a place in their own system 
for this SaiTism. The vedic God of stornis* 
Budin, M'fts eingled out by the Bravidians as 
especially their God, and his words attributed 
to, mid dcugnations adopted for, thoir old God, 
Siva. The attributes and rites of this doity wore 
gradually brought into conformity by a prrx'osa 
of compromise with those of some Aryan 
deity or deities such os Kudra. * * This wiks 
due to the necessity, under which the Aryan 
colonists of India lay, of compromising with 
the people among whom they settled. The 
Dravidian religious conceptions reacted on 
Aryan modes of thought. The attributes of 
the Bravidian doity, fiiva, were found to be 
most in conformity witli those of the Vedic 
God, Rudra, the wiolder of the thunderbolt 
and father of the storm gods. The concep¬ 
tion thus grew of a half-Biavidian, half-Aryan, 
deity, Rudra, who became tlio supreme doity, 
Siva, of the gmat mass of the Dravidiaos 
When the non-Aryan Gods found a place in 
the Aryan pantheon, the inclusion wee symbo¬ 
lised 1^ the Trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva ^ Brahma standing for the ancient 
tradition, eiolusive extemalism; Vishnu for 


• SDOfclo^MdiA o! S«^%>oa A&d eUifa^Pwf- R. W, 
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the tnnsition when the original Vedic 
Sun*God became humanieed, and emerged 
from the rigid enclosure of scriptural texts 
into the world of the li^r^ human heart ; 
aiid Siva for the period when the non-Aiy^ 
found their entrance into tho social organisa¬ 
tion of the Aryan. We know that Bndra 
among the Aryans slowly grow into the Siva 
of the Hiixdu Triad. It is eftsy to trace, how 
in the person of Rudrit is slowly built up the 
conception of the various Vedic deities, India 
and Agui, Varuna and Vayn, Surya and Soma, 
Vishnu and Brahma, and of the Drsvidian 
Siva. By the time the Vedas worn arranged 
in Big, Yajur, Saman, and Atharvan, Budra’s 
position as the God of Gods had become 
assured. By the time of the earliest TJpani- 
shads, the worship of Eudra»8iva supplanted 
tho worship of the Vedic deities. 

A word may be said about the different 
aspects of Siva. As the idea of Budra was 
fully evolved, in Him were also centralised the 
various aspects of Nature as good and bad, and 
awful and beneficent. ‘The Brahmans’ accord¬ 
ing to Lord Sri Krishna, ‘know two bodies of 
this God, one awful and one airspicious. Prom 
his being lord and great. He is called Mahes-' 
vara. Since He oonsumeB, since He is fiery, 
fierce, an eater of flesh, He is called Budra. As 
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He preservee the vast omveree, He is called 
Mahadem 8mce He constantly proepers all 
men in all their ante seeking theix welfare 
(Siva), He U therefore called Siva.* And in 
this we see Him not only as the destroyer, but 
as the reproducer and preserver, and as such 
the conception of Siva transcends the concop* 
tion of Eudra as one of the Trinity. Whocler 
says, * Tbe anciout Eiidra>Siva is alternately 
ildroo and bouehoont; according to tbe philoso¬ 
phy, He is tbe cause of the creation and 
dissolution of the universe', and His early 
name Pasupathi is a reminiscence of the 
ancient practice of offering human beings like 
cattle in aacrifioe to the fierce deity. In spite 
of Siva's entry amongst the Aryan Gods, his 
Aryai^ and non-Aryan aspects remained different. 
* In tho former, Ho is the lord of ascetics, who, 
having coiKxuered desire, is rapt in the bliss of 
Nirvana, as bare of raiment as of worldly ties. 
In tile tatter Ho is terrible, clad in raw bleed¬ 
ing elephant hide, intoxicated by the hemp 
decoction. In the former be is tbe roplica of 
the Buddha, and as such has captured many a 
Buddhist shrine \ in the latter. He is the over¬ 
lord of demons, spirits, and other dreadful 
beings, who haunt tbe places of the dead, 
and as snob has appropriated to himself 


* Aauniana Fuva, MAhAbhwata. 
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the worsluppere of the phallus aod of snakes, 
trees, and other totems. In the former 
He is woiHhippedm the (iuietude of medita¬ 
tion ; in the latter in frenzied orgies of self- 
torture/ Thoiigli this picture of the non- 
Aryan ofipftot of 8iva is portrayed in some¬ 
what exaggerated and lurid colours, and though 
some of the finer aapects of the Dravidiaa 
Soivisin ace igaowd? nevertlielesa the fact of 
the existence of two wpocts of Siva, Aryan 
ftnd nou-Aiyaa, receives pointed emphasis in 
this statement of Dr. Tagore in the Vism 
BJuirati Quarterly, 

Besides Siva, other deities of tlie SouUi 
were abaorbed into the Aryan pantheon. 
•The worship of Skauda affords an instance of 
the fusion of the northern and soutbein 
religions. Skanda or Kumata is one of the*, 
sona of Siva. Being supposed to have been 
brought up by the ek mothers, the Eritti- 
kas (Pleiades), be is kmown ae Shanmatura 
and Karttikeya. The puranas state that he 
was born of the fieiy energy of Siva in a forest 
of grass, and became the oommandcr of the 
army of the Gods in tlieir battle against the 
giant Taraka, aud that he rent asunder by his 
mountain Kiauncha. Skanda is 

South radiau ImagB, Oeda aad Ooddeues-H. Eriahaa 
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kDOWJi by the name erf Subramanya in the 
Taatras. There exists a close connection 
between tbe worship of Subvainanya and that 
of the serpent. The common name Subba or 
Snbbaioya found among the Tclugn, Canareeo, 
and Tamil people is explained to bo both a 
ooutracfciou o£ Subramanya and a synonym for 
nerpent. Tbe sixth day of •* huuar inontli 
(Sbashti) is held as poculiarly sacred to 
Subramanya w to the serpOiit'Ood. Hi« 
riding on a peaoooV, hie marriage witli 
the forest maid ValUyainman, and the faot 
that his most famous temples are on hill tops 
show that ho is connect^ with the ancient 
treo^and-serpent worship and the sylvan 
deities, In South India the worship of 
Skandakumara under the names Velayudha 
and Momga is most popular. AocoWling to 
the Tamilian traditions, Munipt, tlie Tainil 
God of war, was tlic son of the horrible Koiravai, 
the victorioiw )natron. He was also regarded 
as the child of Kadnldlal (the juiciont lady- 
umjfi Krirravai aivl Kadulrilal were 

incorporated into the Ar>*an mythology as the 

Goddess Ulna, and Kewravaj's son, Mu ruga, 
w^ absorbed into the Aryan system as Subra- 
manya, the son of Uma. He is par exc^llmc^' 
the God of youth, of energy, and of viiility. 
The God has been included in Aryan theogony 
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from early a^es, In the Tolkappiyam, Muruga 
is described as Soyon the eon 

of Siva, He may therefor© be regarded as the 
outcome of the fusion of the ancient Aryan 
ftud Dravidiau cults. Thus Brahmaoisin in 
the South did not supersede any cherished 
national divinities, but only embodied tliem in 
a new order. Por its own self-preservation, 
it bad to admit all kinds of local deities into 
the Hindu pantheon. But, ia spite of all that 
was achieved, it was quite impossible even for 
the Aryan genius to bring into harmony with 
itaelf, and assimilate each and every one of 
tlie practices, beliefs, and myths of innumer¬ 
able nou-Aryan tribes. More and more of what 
was non-Ary an oame to be not merely tolerated, 
but welcomed, as the non-Aryan element 
became increasingly predominant in the race 
mixture. 

We pass on to the next stage in tlie religi¬ 
ous development of South India, for which the 
Tolkappiyam constitutes our main source of 
information. This work, which may be assigned 
to the fourth century B. 0., refers to Uie preaid-' 
ing deities of the various divisions of the Tamil' 
country such as India,' Vishnu, Muruga,' and' 
Kali. It also refers to Valli, and 

Kanikali*. ValU stands for the moon. Kodtn%~ ^ 
• TolkAi»piyAm, PotuladhikMam, SutreTw,” 
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Uii represents the snn, while Kantfuiii dgniiles 
KadaxnU, (».«.) that power which exists without 
support, snd which transcends all the TnitvaSy 

Our 0 cir). The TattvcUi Accord¬ 
ing to the late lamented scholar, J. M. Nalla- 
swami Pillai, ionn, as it were, different coate or 
Testures, of diflerent textures at different times 
and at different stages, to the son) undergoing 
evoIutiOD with intent to rid itself of its coil 
(Anava) in strict accordance with the Law of 
Karma, and the Snpreme Being, being devoid 
of these Testnies, is usually addressed as ^Tatt* 

• vatita/ ‘ beyond the Tattvae.’ In fact, the very 
berm Kadavnl connotes a transoendental (Kada, 
sl.) God, who is at the same time immanent in 
the nniverse (vnl, a-^). Tollcappiyar speaks of 
God as formless, joyfoJ, and omnipresent. The 
Dravidians had thus a clear conception of the 
nature of God. In the realm of philosophy 
the Tamils ooenpy a no mean place among the 
Indian races. The Meyppattiyal (GuxuuufiL?. 
un), a chapter in the ToUn^piyam, is a 
scientiffo psyshology, and the Ahapporul in 
the Tolkappiyam Is said to have an ander- 
current of sublime truth, which, when inter¬ 
preted, marks the different stages through 
which the human soul passes, ere it attains 
dual absorption mto the Supreme Being. It 
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this tiieory be true, we require no stronger 
proof for regarding the non-dualistic philosophy 
as' the essential doctrine of the Tamilian 
religion, and the path of love as that pointed 
out by the Tamilian saints. Purappoml also 
makes a passing reference to principles of 
asceticistn and means of 8alvation^• During 
the age of tbe Tolkappiyan}, the Sonthem 
Dtavidians adopted n fow of the social institu* 
tions, myths, and ceremonies of tbe Aryan 
settlers; but in the opinion of tbe late lament' 
ed Prof. Sundaram Pillai, it was even then only 
an adaptation and no copy. 

In the next century {i.c.y) the third cen¬ 
tury B. C., Buddhism was introdueed into 
South India by Asoka. The early history of 
Buddhism in the Ttunil country is obscure, 
though there are frequent references to 
Buddhism in early Tamil literature. It a 
reasonable to suppose that Asoka’s Buddhist 
missionaries to Ceylon passed through the 
Tamil country, and even attempted to propa¬ 
gate the Buddhist creed there in spite of tbe 
statement in tbe Mahavamso that they flew in 
the air, and arrived in Ceylon. Buddhism 
exercised an important influence on the 
development of the Tamilian religion. The 

* 8. ApsT*r*t&Tii3a)*Ak*ffi Pill&i’s firtiol*, p. 71, Vol. IV, 
Th0 Siddhastfr Pipika. 
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appeal to bbe free-will of xnaaiiod, by wMch 
each icdiTidnal was summoned to take into 
bis own bands his fate in his next existence 
and even to free himself altogether from the 
pains of existence itself, and which was address¬ 
ed to every one without exception of rank, 
oaste, or even sex, did not fail to awaken and 
stimulate the powers of all classes of the Tamil 
society. At about the same epoch as that of the 
introduction of Buddhism, Jainism was intro¬ 
duced into South India. The work of 
propagating the Jain faith into Femnsdar 
India was undertaken by the disciples of 
Bbadrabahn, a contemporary of Cbandragupta 
Maurya. One of these dieoiplas known as 
yisakhamum came to the Pandya and the 
Chola kingdoms, and preached the Jaina moral 
code to the Tamils of these Idngdoms. 

6. DraTjdiaa Arch: tec lure. 

South India cannot show buildiugs of 
unquestionable antiquity. Nevertheless, South 
India might have possessed them in the 
hoary past, and their disappearance might 
have been due to the perishable nature 
of the mateiiais used and the destructive 
power of a hot, damp climate and superabund- 
ant insect life. According to Br. Slater*, the 

Tidiu 2 ]»wdI m Iadi«a BlAtw pp. 
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eztaot temples of the South show their 
indebtedness to a more ancient arcbiteotural 
art and tradition. They display the utmost 
elaboration of ornament. *Tbis must have been 
worked np slowly through centuries by worker^ 
in more manageable materials, so that the 
earliest builders of temples and palscos of stone, 
instead of first experimenting in simple forms 
and gradually adding ornament to oruamest, 
attempted from the beginning a height of ela* 
boration never reached el so where in material 
of the same character’. The result as In the 
Madura Temple is vastly impressive. There is 
nothing in North India, says Br. Slater, equal 
to the sumptuous greatness and elaboration of 
the magnificent South Indian temples. 

Certainly, it may be easily conceded that 
the remains of Dravidian architecture existing 
in the South at the present day are more volu* 
minous, more extensive, more elaborate, and 
more impressive than those of the Aryans in 
the North. The magnificeiit Stupa of Amra* 
vati and the marvellous rock-out temples at 
Mahabalipur may have been produced in later 
ages under Brahmanical or Buddhist influence, 
but they are a natural development of striotiy 
indigenous art. According to Sir John Mar¬ 
shall, the Aryans were much indebted to the 
pre-Aryan inhabitants of India in the domain 
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of art. It is in the Soatb of India, m the 
Amiatati soolptoxes, that we hnd the rioheet, 
2 Qcet rhythmical, and m oet imaginative designs. 
It ie here again we find the wonderful decora- 
tive charm which pervadee Indian art. India 
is indebted for her nataral and inborn love of 
ornamental design to the Diavidian or pre- 
Aryan p6(^!e. In the opinion of this cele¬ 
brated archaeologist, the Indo-Aryans were 
destitute of natural artistry, and they did not 
know how to articulate their ideas with the 
chisel or the brush. But once tbeir race had 
been blended with the Bravidian, the mixed 
stock, which resulted from the union, found 
itself possessed of the means of putting its 
thoughts into viable concrete form.* It muet 
be admitted that the ancient Aryans were 
indebted to the Bravidians for tbeir knowledge 
of arobiteoture. Numerous hymns in the Big 
Yeda show that the walled cities which excited 
' the cupidity and envy of the Aryans were 
mostly owned 1^ the aboriginal Asuras ; and 
there is not quite as much said ol lordly 
edifices constructed by the Aryans themselves. 
At a later age, Vyasa in the Mababbarata 
acknowledges that ^ great palace of Yudbish- 
tira was built by a Banava, Maya by name, 


* * Sir 0«orK« Blrevood MnDoriftl LeeCue ofi ' InfluaiiM of 
B«c« «B Btrl^ iDdifto Joba M4nbAU. 
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Nvho bad been oTeroome by Arjuna in batble, 
aad an admission like tbis in a work apparent* 
ly intended to extol tbe greatness of the 
Aryans to the skies is of considerable import¬ 
ance. 

In this oonneotion the remarks of Dr. 
Kabindranatb Tagore may be found inter- 
eating. He says, * Let no one imagine 
that the non-Aryan contributions had no 
value of their own. As a matter of 
fact, the old Dravidian culture was by no 
means to be despised, and the result of its 
combination with the Aryan, which formed 
the Hindu civilization, acquired both richness 
and depth under the induenoe of its Dravidian 
component. Dravidiane might not be intros^ 
peotive or metaphysical, but they were artists, 
and they could sing, design, and oosstruot. 
Tbe transcendental thought of th« Aryan, by its 
marriage with the emotional and creative art 
of the Dravidian, gave birth to an offspring, 
which was neither fully Aryan nor Dravidian, 
but Hindu*. 

Fergusson offers very weighty observa- Cv 
tions on this much-vexed question of Dravi¬ 
dian architecture. Tbe Aryan races in his 
opinion are not builders. They had too firm a 
conviction of the immortality of the soul and 


* A Tl4foo of Zfldxft—Vitwft Bbanthi QusrCnlr Vo. 1. 
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cot:iflequdiitl 7 of tho ezifitonce of ft fatoie state 
evsT to care much for ft brick or etotia immor* 
tality in this vorld ; ftod no zofttorial art e7dr 
satisfied tbe or&Tisgs of tbeir higher iiitolleo- 
tual powers. Fergnsson addS) ^ Tbe Turanians 
on tbe contrary never rose to a distinct idea of 
an eztomal God or of a fatare state, but 
supplied the place of tbe latter by motemp- 
lyohosis and final annibilatioa, while their 
intellectual status never enabled (bem to create 
such a literature ae would satisfy that hanker¬ 
ing after irutuortality which is inherent in the 
human breast’. According to this distingaisbed 
authority, ftll the literature of India belonge to 
the Aryans, and all the buildings to tbe Tara* 
nians or those speaking Dravidian or cognate 
tongues*. Thus Dravidian arobitecture is of 
indigenous origin, and baa bad its own course of 
evolutlonf. Son them artt in tbe opinion of 
Dr. Bhandarkar is different from the northern. 
The conclusion is irresistible that, in spite of 
the absence of Dravidian architecture of any¬ 
thing approaching Vedic antiguity, the facts 
relating to it tend to point to a greater 
antiquity for Dravidian than for Aryan oiviliza- 
Hon. 


• Vtxsuuoa—ajid 8«rf«si Wonbip*. 

-f VIdt *I>nridJ«a Arabh«e«Qn*^oa?MQ DBbrvaiir 
{'E4rl7 ICiAcrr of th« DtoeaB*. 9 . O. Bb^odoiktr. 


7, iD^epepdeot Evolution of Early 
Dravidian Culture. 

The influence of the DraTidiaiiB on the 
culture of India has been ignored^ because the 
literature 'which records the development of 
the Hindu religion in India was the work of a 
hoetile priesthood, whose only object was to 
magnify its own pretensions» and deory every¬ 
thing Drovidian. But the truth is that the 
Dravidiane had already developed a civilization 
of their own, long before the Aryan civilization 
was trsnsplanted into their midst. The divi¬ 
sion of society among the Tamils shows that 
they had emerged out of savagery at a remote 
period, and had enjoyed an orderly, peaceful, 
and settled form of government for centuries. 
Their oivilization was more anoiont than that 
of the Ary as; for among the latter the flghting 
men were next in rank to the priests, whereas 
among the Tamils, the farmers were next to 
the religious men, and the military class was 
below that of herdsmen and artisans, y> 

The Dravidians had been in possession of'^ 
India, long before the Aryans entered it. They 
established mighty kingdoms in the North and 
South, and supplanted everywhere the uncivi¬ 
lized tribes 'with whom they came into collision, 
and whom they retained as slaves to till and 
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fight for them. They reached & high degree of 
ciyili 2 atdon by their ownanAided efforts and in- 
depeodently of the Aryans*,and in some respects 
as regards refinement and culture, they were 
more advanced than the shepherd Aryans. 
Dr. Slater contends, ‘The Aryans then must be 
regarded as relatively barbaric invaders provide 
ed by their horses with an immense advantage 
for rapid and concerted movement and so for 
military and political mastery of peoples, who, 
as in the case of the Sumerians and Dravi- 
dians, lacked this equipment for victory and 
power in spite of their superionty in those 
elements of culture which make for wealth and 
oiviliifatioD.’ Pr. Slater concludes that we 
should eeteem Dravidiao culture above the Aryan 
ci vilizati on at the time of the Aryan irruption into 
India, aince the latter was aesociated with 
war, while the former was associated with 
peaceful indastry.t It can very well ba main* 
tsined that it would be quite a to look 

upon all the tribes that preceded the Aryans in 
India as far below the Aryans in oalture. The 
Pravidians were probably the equals of the 
^ Aryans in social o^anisation. And the Aryans 
k probably adopted much from them, especially 
in matters relating to land tenure, village 


* aiBdo Utw 4» M4dna. IS&l. p. 09. 

t Ht, 8l4t«r—'rT«ri<ii40 lo Ivdwa CuHnn.* 
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community govenunenfi, taxation, and so 
on. • ^ 

The reason, why the Aryan irruption was 
so different in Southern India from what it 
was in the North, appears to be that, when the 
Ar 3 ^aiis penetrated to the South, there existed 
already well-organised oommunitice and king¬ 
doms, The Aryans, though they ootnmuni- 
oafced something of their own civilization to 
the Bravidiana, wero not able to incorporate 
them thoroiighly into their own society and to 
root out their languages and peculiar civili- 
nation. On the other hand, they learned the lang¬ 
uages of those races, and adopted a portion of 
their oivilizatioat, As Kennedy says, * the 
Aryans did much work, because they were a 
very mixed race. The whole history of India 
hae consisted in the gradual and progressive 
blending of the dissimilar elements, the Aryan 
genius contributing the guiding spirit as well as 
the form of this mixed civilization, while the 
aboriginal element has contributed its contents. 

The Southern Dxavidians were never disturbed 
by any extensive immigration in after times, 
and hence they retained their distinctive 

• iDlrodoottoa to tbe Ambtttb* Sum*, ,p, «, Btored 6o<»k« 

of tho Boddbittg. 

t History of tb« Daoc»D*. p. S—B. Q, Bh&Ddarkftr. 

JJ.B.A.S,, H18, p,706. 
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characteristics. There c^ be no doubt that 
the Aiyan ciTihsation was yeiy greatly in£u* 
enced by the Diavidiazis*. Tbeee coosideia* 
tions cau lead to the ouly ooDclusion that the 
Dravidian omlisatioa baa bad an independent 
deTelopment of its own. With regard to the 
ancient ciyilisation of the Tamil nation, there 
is TDore or loss a consensus of opinion among 
oriental scholars molodicg Prof. J. Vinson. 

The Vedas present a picture of the social 
and political condition the Basyus, the 
Bravidian foes of the Aryans. There can 
be no question that the Baeas referred to 
in the Vedic bymns as the aborginal 
foes of the Aiyas were the Bravidians. The 
main distinction between the Aryan and the 
Bass was clearly that of colour. The Aryans 
hated the Basae who did not recognise the 
Aryan gods. It would be impossible to exag¬ 
gerate the loathing and contempt, with which 
the Aryas regarded thoae, whom they were 
robbing of land and liberty. * Bestroying the 
Basyus, Indra protected the Aryan colour/ 
gratefully proclaims one pcetf. The Dasas 
are constantly reproached for their dis¬ 
belief and their failure to sacridee. The 
\ Basyus bad a civilisation not inferior to 


* 'Sneieat lBdi4\ p. SS^lUpaiA. 
i lUtMia'ft T«dio tad(*, p. SS5. 
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the Aryan, They were rich iu horses, cows, 
hvmdred-gated cities, jewels, castles, palaces, 
houses of stone, and arras. Their armour- 
plated chariots could resist spears and arrows. 
Like the Aryas, they lived in cities under 
kings. They raided the Arya cities, carried 
off then cattle, and confined them iu 
stone prisons. Their gods like those of the 
Aryas lived in gold, silver, and iron castles. 
They knew how to form well-oidered villages, 
to allot lands, to make forts and buildings, and 
to prepare reservoirs or tanks, * Brahmiuiioal 
legends refer to the strong and wealthy cities 
on the banks of the ludus, of which the Aryans 
took possession aftsr a hard struggle ; for tkoir 
adversaries were wsU armed. Several of the/ 
places afterwards celebrated in Indian history 
such as Takshasila, Mathura, and Ujjain were 
said to have been founded by a non-Arysn 
people who were probably of Dravidian raost. 
According to Mr. Oldbatn, at the time of 
the Aryan invasion of India, the Aryans 
were essentially nomadlo pastoral ists, though 
possibly acquainted with agriculture. Two 
importaot epithets were applied in one 
passage to the Dasas. Ti^e first is mridh- 
ravachab, which perhaps means only hoe- 


* Vid« BftdM 'VlUage oommuoitiap Id I&di«' p, 49. 

t P. 19 Short Sittorr ^ ludlo. 
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tile speech. The other epithet is aniasah, which 
doohtlese means % 06 eless\ This Is a clear indi- 
cation that the aborigines, to whom these 
epithets were ^^piied,were of the Dra^diac type, 
^as we know it at the present day*, hlr. 
E. B. HaTsll also bolds that the adverearies of 
the Aryans in the Punjab were in all probability 
a Dravidian peoplet. Of coarse these Dravidiass 
were called by the Aryans by different names 
, such as Asurae, Daityas, Dasyos, or Nagaa. 
We are told in the ItigYeda that Indra 
shattered one hundred castles of Sambara, 
destroyed seven cities co behalf of Purukutea, 
and that be boldly swept away the wealth of 
Suehna. Hr. Oldbam maintains that Sanskrit 
writings ascribe to the Dravidian Aburas 
luxury, the oss of magic, and ability to restore 
tbs dead to life. Sinoe the Southern Dravi* 
dians were the same as those of the North, the 
picture of the condition of the Bravi^ans 
portrayed in the Vedic works may also be 
taken as true of the condition of the Dravi* 
dians of Southern India. 

The earliest Dravidians were not pzimi* 

, itive tribes, but tilled the ground and raised 
crops of various kinds, (e.g.) rice and sesamum. 

^ ^ Tbey were agrionlturiste by nature. But it is 

' * Cftmbtids* 9jit«rr ot Isdib, VoL I, p. S5. ~ 
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geoerally supposed that the Aryans were the 
first to introduce agriculture into South India, 
and asserted by some scholars that the Rama- 
yana is nothing but an allegorical aoooont of 
the event. Neverthelees, there are grounds 
for believing that the art existed in South 
India long before the Aryans entered it. The 
fabulous stones relating to the dispute between 
Ulirama Paudyan and India* the controller of 
the clouds, and the valiant defence of them on 
another occasion by tho race of Karkatthart 
show the great efforts made by the princes and 
peopieK in the matter of irrigating their landa 
for puqjoses of cultivatiou. Of course these 
evidencee, resting as they do on tradition, can 
only be accepted with caution. That tho 
Tamil Ians had made very great strides in the 
direction of agricultural enterprise in ancient 
times, ^^tbe only Tamil poem of the age of the 
Mahabbarata War preserved to us in a com* 
pilation of the Madura Sangam proves beyond 
the shadow of a doubt*. The reference is to the 
complimentary and eulogistic poem addressed 
to thr gi'eat Chera King Uthian on his return 
from the field of Kuruksbetra by a royal poet of 
the times named “tbe crowned Naga King’* 

* OrxtniAl ifeituscripf^ l>7 William Taylor, p. S4. 

f Ur. T. VoQsaiQbaltm Pit Jay 'e PraaidaMial Addroae, Saira 
Coofenoot, Palamootia, 1912. 
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of the countiy of Monmchi? who is bo- 
lieTed to bate f^ouished in the times of 
the First Sang&m. “The poem ebove re¬ 
ferred to it included in the Sangam work 
entitled Pura l^anum, and tings the praises of 
a Gbeia mcuarcb wbo sapplied rations of rice 
to both the con tending armies in the Maha- 
bbarata War for all the eighteen days of the 
fight-” 

The chronology of the first two Sangaius 
bas not been once for all settled, and 
eTen their existence has been regarded by some 
as purely a 6gment of«the diseas^ imagination, 
and the reference to the existence of a Tamil 
poet of the days of the Mababharata is regar¬ 
ded as nnbistorioal and too fancifal to be 
believed. It is now coming to be more and 
more recognised that the traditions of a pe^Io 
can never be rejected in toio by any scholar 
worth the name. The idea is happily gaining 
ground that it is no longer correct to declare 
that the person, who ecehs information from 
ancient tradition, should first prove that it is 
worthy of attention; for now the duty rather 
lies on the person, who pronounces a tradition 
to be worthless, to give reasons for his assertion, 
we shall content ourselves with simply remark- 

- V. J. T4abr PUUi, The 

nij^ToLS, p.170. 
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ing that, if we can rel;^ (m the authenticity wd 
genuineness of this poem, no more evidence 
would seem to be ueceesary to establish the 
fact that, even so early as the age of the Maha* 
bharata, the cultivation of paddy was carried 
on, on a gigantic scale, on ibis side of the 
Vindhya mountains. 

The names of Marutham, the 

land where paddy and other grains are 
cultivated wiih the aid of irrigation, and of 
paddy, are Dravidian terms*. The term 
paddy was not known to the Aryans at the 
time of their first appearance. Sir John 
Hewitt in his treatise on TJie Fre^hutoric 
Ruling Races says that the Dravidians were 
of all the great races of antiquity the first 
to systematise agriculture. Archaeology 
also confirms the evidence obtained from 
tradition, literature, and language as regards 
the acquaintance of the ancient Tamils with 
agriculture. The labours of Alexander Eea, 

M, J, Walhouse, Captain Newbold, Colonel- 
BranfiU, Burgess, Caldwell, R. B. Foote, 

B. Sewell, and other distinguished archaeolo* i' 
gists have made us familiar with the existence . 
of monuments such as rude stone circles, . 
cromlechs, dolmens, menhirs, Kistvaens, urns, 
Tumuli, and Panduknlies at Adiohanallur, 


* PooQ&abalftm PiUftl't ftddrMs TM. 
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Permsbftir, Coimbatore, PalU'S'ar&m, Palmanir, 
Eollur near TimkoTilar, and many other places 
in Sonch India. It is affirmed that the people, 
who used these burial oms, must have been 
an agrionltural race, as brass and iron imple¬ 
ments of agnoolture were often found buried 
in their graves.* 

^ The Dravidians had made much progress 
in the industrial arts. They worked in metals. 
The Bra vidian name for a smith, karuma, 
from which the vedio Kannara U probably 
borrowed, meant a smelter. Their artifioers 
made ornaments of gold, pearls, and of 
precious stones for their kings. The ex¬ 
plorations of the Hyderabad Aiohaeolo- 
gioal 8ooie^ haye brought to light pottery 
with incised marks resembling those of 
Minoan Crete. The Adiohanallur remains, 
we have already indicated, consisted of bronse 
figures of a varied of domestic animals and of 
fillets of gold beaten very thin. These afiord 
oonclusive proof of the artistic develop¬ 
ment of the Dravidian races in pre-historio 
times. Such were the economic and industrial 
^glories of the Dravidian races. Before closing, 
we may note the very profoundly interesting 
observations of Dr. Slater- In his opinion 
the Dravidiana had a aeparate priestly caste. 


* Pn 8iddkitita DtfOM, YoL i, p. ISS. 
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The Dravidiau magiciaos became the anocstora 
of the Brahmans. If the caste system, Dr. 
Slater avgaes, was e-voWed under Aryan influ¬ 
ence, it is singular that it should bare attained 
its fullest growth and greatest influence iu 
Southern India, which was least exposed to 
Aryan contact, and especially in that western 
oomer of Southern India out off from alh 
foreign influences saro those coming from the 
sea. According to this distinguished Professor, 
the caste system was Dravidian in origin, though 
doubtless affected in its development by the / 
Aryan invasion. Ihirther investigations will I 
have to bo carried on before Dr. Gilbert 
Slater^s mm arks will' reoehe unqualified 
and universal support. There is in the 
west a growing appreciation of tho ideals of 
noa-i^yac civiliKations. We are sure that 
within a few yeaw ^le culture of Dravidian 
India will be valu^ in the west, and her 
achievements in philosophy, literature, and art 
will take their right place in the scheme of 
human culture and civilization. 

8. Dravidian Astronomy. 

Dr. Maclean* observes, ‘The fishermen of ' 
the South, dependent on the moon's phases for 
their operations early deve loped a primitive 

• 'Moaual of AdmiaUttAlioa of the MadjesTtetld^wT 
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]\m^t coapQta&ion of time. The sgriculturi&ts 
of the plauis observed the seaeoos aud the 
movementa of the eon. The TaraiJs bad a 
highly developed practical astroDoisy, before 
they were touched by Brahmanical m^ucncee, 
and their syetem still bolds its ground iu tumy 
respects. The Jovian cycle of five revolutions 
of Jupiter or sixty years, which regulates the 
chronology of tJio I'antiliaus, is no part of tlte 
Aryan system. The familiar period of twelve 
years for domestio events amomg the Tamils 
,i9 similarly independent." The Tamil caleu* 
idars according to Dr. Slater are very sug* 
gestive. The civil calendar of the Tajniis 
is solar, and does not even oonosm itstUf 
to make a month consist of so many days. 
The ecliptic is divided into twelve divisious, 
and at whatever moment in the morning, noou, 
or night, the sun enters a new division, at that 
moment the new month begins. Days begin 
at the calculated moment of sunrise at the 
spot on the equator ‘ which is also on tlie 
meridian of the site of the ancient Tamil 
observatory.' *This unique calendar alms at a 
degree of astronomical accnracy and consist¬ 
ency beyond that of any other calendar in use.’ 
These remarks prove the independent ongin of 
Dravidian astronomical science In South India, 
and hence should be borne in mind by scholars, 
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when they contend that everything connected 
with astrology, astronomy, and time-measure 
in Tamil is from Sanskrit. 

9. Dravidaan Commerce. ' 

In the flold of oommeroo, the activity of 
the ancient Dravidians has been equally strik¬ 
ing. South India, the home of the Ancient 
Dravidians, was the lie art and centre of the 
old world for ages. It was otic of the foremost 
maritime countries, and was the mistress of tlio 
•eastern seas, It is bore possible to give only a 
few rude outlines of South Indian oominoree 
in general. The subject is too large, too intri¬ 
cate, and too difboult to be dealt with to allow 
here of a detailed and cii'Otunstantial descrip¬ 
tion. 

The Dravidians of South India were 
accustomed to the sea. They formed a large 
proportion 0 / the sailors of the Indian Ocean. 
It is believed that regular maritime intercourse 
existed between 8oatli India and Western 
Asia even before the 8th century B. C. Various 
proofs have been adduced to establish tire high 
antiquity of the maritime intercoui’se of South 
India with West Asia. The Dravidian speak¬ 
ing races of India traded ^ith the Ancient 
Chaldeans, before the Vedio language found 
its way into India. Indian teak wa^ 
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iound in the ruins of Ur, and it mast have 
reached there from India in the foorth iDiIlen> 
mum B. C., when it was the seaport of Babylon 
and the capital of the Samehtui kings. “ This 
particular tree grows in Sonthem India where 
it advances oloee to the Malabar coast and 
nowhere else; there is none to tho north of tl)e 
Yindhya."* This shows how advanced and 
enterprising were the Dravldians even os early 
as 4,000 years ago. 

The Story of Joseph, who came to Egypt 
abut 1700 B.O., is a notable evidence of tbe 
early caravan trade which, crossing Arabia, 
carried tbe merchandise of India to Egypt, 
Syria, and Babylonia. In the tombs, dating 
from the time of tbe ISth Dynasty of the 
Egyptian rulers which ended in 1462 B. C., 
were found mummies wrapped in Indian 
mnslins. The Egyptians of these times, says 
Prof. Lassen, dyed cloth with indigo, and tins 
vegetable product could have been obtained 
only from India at a time when the major 
portion of it was still non-Aryan*. But Thomp¬ 
son, after examining with the md of a mioros- 
oope some fragments of mnminy clothes preser¬ 
ved in the British Moseom, came to the 
conclusion that they were all linen, and not 
cotton. As to the indigo. Sir George Wilkin- 


yid$ lUgMia'a Votffe fnHA, 9K. 
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son says that tho broad-coloared borders of these 
clothes are similar to patterns vbich occur in 
paintings of the 16th and 18th Dynasties, and 
he does not explicitly state that indigo was 
used during the time of the 18th Dynasty. 

The Egyptians employed in tlieir naval 
expeditions the Phoenicians. Hiram, King of 
Tyre, and tho Hebww king, David, father of 
Solomon, combined in joint commercial ex¬ 
peditions to Opbir. The Ophir expedition 
started once in three years. The ships of 
Tarshish left Elath on the Bay of Elath or 
Allah, proceeded to Bereniko on the Egyptian 
coastj and thence to Okelis at the mouth of 
the Arabian Gulf- Prom this harbour, or 
from Kano on the Erythraean Sea, the ships 
sailed to the mouth of the Indus ox to Bary- 
gafsa, (Broach in the Gulf of Cambay), or to 
hluziris, or some other soutliem port. ' The 
navy of Tarshish brought gold, silver, ivory, 
apes, and peacocks from India.^ Solomon 
(962—930 B. C.) is said to have got sandal¬ 
wood, apes, and peacocks from Opbir via ports 
on the Persian GuJf. The peacocks, which are 
mentioned to have been brought from India, 
are called in the Bible Tukkiyam, a plural form 
of Tukki, in which word scholars have recog¬ 
nised the Tamil word ‘ Togeias can be seen 


* O. Oppert—On thg Anciem Comm»rc0 India, 
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in old Hebrew dicticujaries. The Dravidian 
name of peacock in tbc Bible intimates the 
presence of Bravidian traders. Opbir is 
identided with the Abeira of Ptolemy, the 
district bordering on the mouths of the Indus. 
These statements are not met with uuiTcrsal 
acceptance. Opbir, it is said, is not an Indian 
port, but a place in Arabia. It is sud that it 
was not sandalwood, bnt sometlung else 
taken for sandalwood, that was received by 
Solomon. Nevertheless, it should be borne in 
mind that tbe period of Solomon was one of 
great commercial activity. It is possible that 
the trade, which glonlied bis age, was carried 
on with some briskness by his ne^hbours with 
Indi^ for some centuries past. 

As regards Indian trade with Assyria, it 
may be noted that gold, tm, silks, pearls, spices, 
and other valuable kinds of merchandise 
had been flowing from India into Assyria, 
since the foundation of tbe first Assyrian 
Empire in tbe I4th century B. C. The early 
Greek bards such as Homer were acquainted 
with tin and other articles of Indian merchan¬ 
dise. That gold was largely eiported from 
India in very early days has been inferred from 
a number of corroborative facts. M. M. Perrot 
and Chipiez inferred, from objects found in the 
excavations, from inscriptions in which the 
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Assyrians boast of their wealth and prodigality, 
and from Egyptian texts ia which the details 
of tribute paid by the Syiians and Mesopota¬ 
mians are given, tlmt Nineveh possessed a vast 
quantity of gold, which she obtained from her 
oo)nmeroe witli mineral-producing countries 
such as India. In an old Babylonian list of 
clothes occurs the word Siudhu, and all scholars 
are agreed that this meant Indian cloth. This 
cloth did not reach Babylonia through Persia 
by land ; for, in that case, the original *s' would 
have become *h' in Persian mouths. The 
tribes, among whom tlie Vedio Mantras wore 
composed, hnew of the sea and sea-voyages by 
report, and not at first hand, and therefore this 
export trade ^Yas carried on by the Dravidian- 
speaking races alone*. That there existed 
sea-borne commerce between South India and 
West Asia prior to the 8th century B. 0. 
cannot now be denied; nevertheless, in the 
opinion of some scholars, some more evidence 
is required to establish it beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. 

But for the period subsequent to the 8th 
century B. C,, the available evidence becomes 
fuller, and so it is possible to make an authori¬ 
tative statement. tThe receipt of Indian ele- 
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pbants &6 presents hy Shalmaneser lY of Assy¬ 
ria (727—722 B. C.), the discovery of a beam 
of Indian cedar at Bire Nimrod in the palaoe 
of Nebachadnezzar III (604-562 B. C.), the 
reference in the • Bavero-Jataka to the 
adventures of certain Indian merchants who 
took the first peacock by sea to Babylon, the 
importation into Babylon of tbe Indian rioo 
and the Indian sandajwood, and the acquain¬ 
tance in Babylon of tbe Hebrew compilers of 
I Kings and II Chronicles with the Tamil 
narnes of these exports, these bear eloquent 
testimony to tbe existence of sea-borne com¬ 
merce between India and West Asia in the 
8th, 7th, and 6th centuries prior to tbo 
Christian era. This trade was chiefiy in the 
hands of the Bravidians who bad a colony in 
Babylon.t Baudhayana's condemnation of the 
Northern Aryans who took part in this trade 
with West Asia proves that they were not the 
chief agents in it, although they had a not 
inconsiderable share. 

Kantilya, the reputed author of the 

Artl^iuira or‘Manual of Politics', was of 

opinion that the commerce with the South was 

of great er importance than that with the North, 

• JTo, Jse, lil, tbe C4iDteid«« Xditio^ 
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because the more precious coujiuodities came 
from the peninsula, while the northern regions 
supplied only blanketSj skins, and horses. 
Gold, diamonds, pearls, and conch shells 
are specified as the products of the South. 
Madura was famous for her textile* fabrics. 
From thsiPofioppij/rtm* we learn that the Tamils 
used to cross oceans for the purpose of acquir¬ 
ing wealth. Taking advantage of the constant 
intercourse between South India and the 
oountricB in West Asia and East Europe, one 
of tJjo Pandya rulers of Madura in 20 B.C. sent 
an embassy to the Emperor Augustus, and 
another sent for Grecian soldiers, and employed 
them as his bodyguard. 

The fact that the Dravidians carried on 
the Indian trade with West Asia is strengthen¬ 
ed by other evidences. The Eravidian name 
for ships, cJrt, is an original word, and not 
borrowed from Sanskrit. The Sanskrit name 
of pearl (mukta) is from tlie Tamil rmitu, 
its name in the land whore it was dived 
for. The Greek name for rice, oryga^ was 
borrowed straight from the Tamil ari$i, and 
not through its Sanskritiaed form vrihi, and 
the Greek peperi is the Eravidian pippali, '' 
long pepper. If the Greeks received rice and 
pepper from India, and if these names are 
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Dravidian words, we obtain an additional 
proof of tbd non-Aiyaik element represented 
in tbe Indian trade.* 

From the M<ifutvam$ay Bajavali, and the 
we leam that from very early 
time? there were relatione established l:«tween 
the Singhalese kings and (he Oliolaand Fandya 
rulers. In tlie Cth ontury 6. C., a Pandya 
princees married Yijaya, tbo * Lion bom/ and 
the founder of an illustrious d^iusty of princes 
io Ceylonf. From some unnamed port in the 
southernmost section of the eastern coast, near 
Tutioorin, ships sailed to the opposite coast of 
Ceylon. By this route Yijaya’s Pandyan bride 
and lier retinue were con^yed to their new 
home; bis ambassadors having already come 
by it from Ceylon to the Pandyan coast. Tho 
descriptions of the various voyages in tbe 
legends connected with (be life and rimes of 
tbe Buddha imply that tbe vessels were ships of 
large size, and carried a large number of pasaen^ 
gets. For instance the ship in which Yijaya’s 
Pandyan bride was taken over to Ceylon, con^ 
sisted of elephants, bones, and waggons worthy 
of a king, 28 officers of state, craftsmen and a 
thousand families of the IS guilds*, 75 menial 
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servants, slaves, and the princess and 700 virgins 
who accompanied her. Tbo vessels employed* 
were sailing ships. The crews were weJl- 
organised. The seainen had considerable 
nautical skill*. In the same epoch, we hear 
of the existence of matrimonial relations 
between the people of the Pandja kingdom and 
those of Ceylon. About 205 B. 0., a chief 
known as Blala sailed with an army from the 
Chola country to Ceylon, and conquered itt.. 
Usurper and stranger though ho was, even the 
priestly Buddhist chronicles bear witi^esB to 
the eminent qualities of this Tamilifioi who 
niled the kingdom for woll-nigh forty-fotir years 
administering justice with impartiality to friends 
and foes. People from the Chola and Pandya 
kingdoms sailed to Manthottam opposite' 
Danuehkodi, aud plundered Ceylon. Some 
Tamils established settlements, and raised' 
magnidcont temples in the island. These 
relations, established with Ceylon, incontestably 
prove that the Tamils were a great sea-faring 
people in those ancient times. 

Prom several centuiies before the Chris¬ 
tian era, a double stream of traders and adven*> 
tuxers began to flow into Indo-China from 

* 7*^0 n«coan <n (Ae of Buddfia by Tboma* 
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SoQtbem India, tbrongb Burma and its 
'SOQtbem coasts, by sea, and founded there 
settlements and commercial stations. Besides, 
there is no donbt of the antifjuity of South 
Indian commerce with China. It is well* 
known that there existed communicatioxi by 
land and sea between furthest cast of China 
and the utmoat aonth of India. From a st^idy 
of Manimelnlnif it may be inferred that the 
Tamils, e'^n before the Christian era, traded 
with the islands of Sumatra, Java, and 
Malaya*. 

The existence in the Tamil language of 
pum Tamil words like lad/tl, paravai^ jnmari, 
arl:(iU, and mttnntr, all of which refer to the 
sea, and of words like halam, tMrakaldmj 
miiJtavai, and lappal, which are also original 
Tamil words, and which all denote a ship, 
proves that the Tamils in the earliest times 
were a sea*faring peoplet. 

During tho early centuries of the Christian 
era, there was an extensive trade between 
South India and Borne. Roman sub^ts lived 
at Musiris and other towns. Muslris was one 
of the f am one emporiams on the western coast 
of Tamilakam, much frequented by Tavana 
merchants. From the Peutingerian Tables (225 
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A, D,), we leani that the Romans had in this 
city a force of about 2000 men to protect their 
trade, and a temple erected in honour of 
Augustus. There wae a Grecian colony of 
Byssautium ou the Malabar coast. ' It is now* 
well known that in the early centuries of the 
Christian eva there was a large influx of 
foreign merobonts, and that a oonsiderable 
quantity of Roman awri and dinarii must 
have been imported into India for purposes of 
merchandise, and indocd we read of gifts in 
for the maintenance of lamps in 
temples. Small coins were also locally minted 
by a colony or colonies of foreigners, The 
importance of Homan couimerco was so great 
that the local money should to a large extent 
have been replaced by the Eomau. There 
have been discovered in the South of India 
numerous hoards of Eonjan coins at Kottayam 
near Tellicheity, Keliyanputtur in the Madura 
District, Pol lac hi, Karavur, and Vellalur 
in the Coimbatore district, Pudukottai, and 
at other places. These facts incontestably 
prove that the com mere e of South India 
with Roma could not have been in* 
considerable. Indian goods went to Rome 
through Alexandria, Jjater on, Byzantium 
also participated in the receipt of Indian goods. 
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Pcfctl fishojy was an important national induatvy 
in South India. * It was chietiy as the 
country from which pearls came that the 
Greeks knew Southern India. Pearls came 
from the coasts of the Pandya kingdom, and 
Megaethenes liad heard of Paudaoa, the 
daughter of Heracles (Krishna), who had 
bccomo Qucon of a great kingdom in the 
South. With her he also connected the pearl* 
Heracles wandered over the w'orld for ndding 
land and sea of the monsters that infested 
them, and had found this thing of beauty in 
the sea made, it might seem, for a woman’s 
adornment. Wherefore from all the sea pearls 
were brought together to the Indian coast for 
his daiighter to wear. Tin* pearl in India 
according to Arrian was w'urth thrice its weight 
in reflned goldf. There was brisk tr^ido bet* 
ween South India and Home in pearls, lioman 
ladies were very fond of these pearls. They 
adorned nearly every part of their body with 
them, even down to the straps of their sandals, 
making their presence known hy the clinking 
of pearl-strings. Loll a, the wife of the emperor 
Cains Claudius, appeared often puhlioly covered 
with pearls worth £ 300,000 sterling. The 
atory about the wager between Quet'n Cleopa- 

*. Th* Gambridn Uistorv 9f India, p. 4S3, Yoi. 1. 
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tra of Egypt and the Triumvir, Antouius, is well- 
■known. She possessed two pearls used 
as pendants ot the ear which had previously 
been the property of other Eastern sovereigns, 
and were valued highly. She dissolved one 
pearl v;'orth £ 80,000 in strong vinegar, drank 
it, and was only prevented by an attendant of 
Antonius from dissolving the other pearl. 
The exports of Sotith India to the western 
Bom an Empire were crystals, onyx, sardonyx, 
hyacinths, amethysts, corundum, smaragds, 
carbuncles, beryls, sapphires, chrysolites, and 
opals. The Bom an Senator, Nonius, was 
proscribed by Antonius for the sake of an 
opal which \vas in his possession. Nonius 
escaped leaving all his treasures behind, but 
took away with him his opal ring valued at 
£ 8,000 sterling. Pliny is indignant that two 
millions sterling ot Eoman money were 
annually swallowed by India. 

Foreign visitors obtained popper, cassia, 
and sandalwood from the Malabar coast. The 
coins of Yagna-8ri, the ruler of the Andhras, 
hear unmistakable testimony to the existence 
of sea-borne trade on the Coromandel Coast 
in. the second century of the Christian era.* 
Along the Coromandel Coast, from Nellore as 
far south as Cuddalore and Pondioherry, a 
* Rt^»kumud InJicn SfUpping p. SO. 
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olass of thin copper die<straok ooioB occurs. 
They are found in considerable nnmbera in 
or near donee and sand-lcnolis iu the vicinity 
of the I’vpanu or fishing hamlets that stud the 
shore, together Tvith Boman obloi, perforated 
Chinese coins, bite of lead and other ;netal, 
and beads. These are collected by the wives 
and children of the fishonnen after gales of 
wind or heavy rainS} and purchased from them 
by the itinerant pedJaie, called Labis and 
Markayare, in exchange for useful necessaries, 
by whom they are sold to braziers and copper* 
smiths. The discovery of articles of this 
description in such localities indicates the 
existence of a considerable maritime trade in 
former times, probably during the first four or 
five centuries of the ChrietiaD era. The copper 
die*8truck coins might have belonged to the 
period when the Eurambars, a pastoral tribe, 
were ruling on the Coromandel Coast for some 
hundred years before the seventh cento ly A.D. 
They are stated to have been engaged in trade, 
and to have owned ships, and carried on a con* 
siderable commerce by sea. On the reverse of 
these coins, there is a figure of a twenmasted 
ship like the modern coasting vessel or dlicni, 
steered by means of oars from the stem.* It 
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can safely be asserted therefore that these coins 
bear Tvitnees to a great maritime traffic in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

The earliest Tamil works that we have 
refer to sea^trade in the beginning of the 
Christian era as an ordinary oootipation of the 
Tamil people. From Manimekalai we learn 
that in Java a Mng by naan© Aputbron was 
ruling at Nagapnri, and that the heroine 
Manimckalai sailed across to the island, and 
paid a visit to him. The oldest Tamil pro¬ 
verbs havo their own tale to tell regarding the 
ancient oiviliaation and history of the Tamils. 
“Though Elalasingon’fl goods go across the 
seven seas, they will return safely.’^ A proverb 
like this affords abundant tesimony to the 
maritime and commercial activity of the tirne 
of Elalftsingan, a contemporary of the immortal 
author of the Kural Another ancient proverb 
current among the Tamils is known as 

Thie indicates the 
character of the people among whom it sprang 
up. "World-history teaches ua that traders 
frequently become rulera. The more we study 
the materials available on the subject, and the 
more we reflect on them, the more we realize 
that the Dravidians were a great people, whom 
trade pushed into the thrones of many a 
strange land. But some how they have forgot- 
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ten the glory that once theii^. And verily 
the proverb, which once was theirs, is now 
notliing more than a piorab to them. It has 
lost ite ancient meaning and significance for 
the modem descendants of the once glorious 
Dravidians. The debt, which the world owes 
to the Dravidians for its culture, will be fully 
known only when their true history is studied 
wit!) out bias and preconceived notions of any 
kind. 

The two chief ports of Tamllakam were 
Mtiriris or Oranganore (Mnyirikkodu), the 
great port of the Ohcra kingdom, and Bakarai 
or Vaikkarai, the haven of Kottayam, now in 
the Travancore State. Eorkai, the Greek 
Kolkboi, on the Tauir^>ami river was the 
principal seat of the pearl trade. Pubar, 
where a colony of Yavana merchants had 
settled* at the mouth of the Kaveri, was a 
Hob and prosperous emporinm of trade on the 
eastern coast. These meichants had a separate 
quarter of their own, and were in possession of 
rare and precious articles for sale. The 
grandeur of this great emporium of South India 
(t.s.) Puhar is very vivify brought home to 
our minds by Kadiyalur Kudirangannanar in 
his work patHnappalai composed in praise of 
Earikala Chola, who, according to the best 

* TbmJiofl V^ ll, S«. 1, ^i5. 
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tbuthoritiids, wad flourishing in the £r8t century 
of the Christian era. The poet eays in the 
course of hie description of this ancient Chola 
city> ^‘Adjoining the fiehermon’e quarters is the 
well'guarded broad street oontaioing the store* 
houses of merchants. In the front-yards of 
these stores are heaped bales and parcels, which 
havo been imported, and which have to be 
esperted. These oonsiguments are imprinted 
with 3nar]» of tiger by the customs-o^oere for 
the purpose of levying customs due to the 
State. These of&cers are a» vigilant in their 
duty as the horsos of the sun. Earns and dogs 
go skipping about on tho heaps of bales and 
parcels.'’ Other streets in the wealthy quar* 
tors are thou taken up. There are the abodes 
of tho Moors, the Chinese, and others who 
have come down from distant lands, and settled 

here amidst the natives.The merchants 

always conduct their sales stating esprcssly 

their net profit.Flags indicating gay taverns, 

flags posted in places, whore paddy, betel and 
nut, and sweets are sold, flags lifted up on 
the ships anchored in the harbour, these and 
others are so many, that the city is beautifully 
shaded, and the sun can find no way to let in 
his scorching rays. In this emporium are found 
the produce of the Kaveri and the Ganges, 
actuals from Ceylon and Kadaram, corals from 
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the esstero oceAn, pearis from the southern 
ocean, sandal and scenta from the western 
monntaiziB, gems gold from the Himalayas, 
and horses and pepper brought in by ships*.. 
Karaika), Maninelkudl, Aludayarpattinam, Am- 
malpattinam, Eottaipattinam, Devipattinam, 
Tutukudi, Kayalpattinam, Kulaaekarapattinam, 
Tondi, all tliese might hayo been the other groat 
sea-port towns in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The Tamil poets tell us of tl)o 
vases and lamps of the Vavanse and of the 
European soldiera who wore fine armour, and 
defended the oity of Madura with courage. 
Puranunuru, an ancient Tamil olaesioal work 
of the early centuries of the Christian era,, 
speaks with admiration of the great and 
beautiful ships of the Yavanas which frec^uent- 
ed the port of Musirisf. The ancient Tamils 
used to haye light-houses 
to warn ships, t besides customs-houscs, warn- 
houses, godowDs, docks and piers, land one 
such light-house is described at the groat port 
of Fuhar (Eaveripompattinam) at Uie mouth 
of the Eayeri, a ^big tower or a big palmyra 
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trank carrying on the top of it a huge oil-lamp. 
Tradition, as recorded in Tamil literature, 
indicates that from very remote times wealthy 
cities existed in the south, and that many oi 
the refinements and luxuries of life were in 
common use. The singular good fortune of 
Tamil akam in possessing suoh coveted oom- 
xnodities aa gold, pearls, oonoh shells, pepper, 
beryls, and choice cotton goods attracted 
foreign traders from tho earliest ages. Com¬ 
merce supplied the wealth required for life on 
civilized lines. As regards the influence of 
foreign nations upon the history of tho ancient 
Dravidians, it is said that the Dravidians, who ^ 
visited Babylon during their oommeroial inter-1 
course, perhaps brought with them a knowledge 
of Qoinsge, of the solar-signs snd week-days, * . 
and some aspects of Babylonian arohiteoture. 
The infiuence of Babylonian architecture is 
seen in the miniature huts erected along the 
exterior edge of each stage in the ‘rathe’ at 
Mababalipuram. The Dravidians like the 
Acoadians of Babylon venerated mountains, 
and expressed their veneration in a Qni< 3 ue and 
striking form. If the elementary conceptions 
of art and arohiteoture were indigenous, there 
was scope for the borrowing of detail. One is >( 

* Th4 Quarttrls/ JoutmIo/ tA« ififtkie So<i4lv, Vol. Xtll 

3fo.S, p.61?. 
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struck with the striking resemblance between' 
the pyramids of Egypt and the famous pagodas 
of Tanjore and Madura. The kernel of the 
Btoiy of the Deluge, according to Eagozin, was 
imported by the Dravidiaas from Babylon in 
pre-Ajyan times,* That the Dravidians in 
their turn should ha^e exercised a considera¬ 
ble influence upon foreign nations goes without 
saying. But this subject, regarding the dobt 
which South India owes to the nations of West 
Asia and the influences, cultural and religious, 
she in turn exercised upon those nations, 
deserves a more thorough research and investi¬ 
gation, before anything like a definite verdict 
oan be said upon it. 

/ To conclude, it has been indubitably shown 
that South India had considerable commercial' 
intoroouTse with the different nations of anti* 
;qmty. The enriohmeat of civilization oonse- 
I quent upon the constant and lively interchange 
; of ideas and experiences with the myriad races 
' of the ancient world, the high degr^, of 
material prqsjerityj that followed in virtue of 
this extraordinary commercial enterprise, and 
the remarkable outburst of Slteraiy and 
intellectual activity, witnessed during the 
Augustan Age of Tamil literature, which, we 
venture to believe, is the outcome of that 


* /ndia. p. W. 
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prosperity, these along with a distinct non- 
Aryan alphabet, a highly cultiTated language 
exclusively Dravidian, a polished literature * 
composed on DraTidian lines and independent 
of Sanshrit models, an indigenous system of 
religion, and an advanced oivilixation indepeii' 
dent of Aryan influencea are a few among the 
momentous factors that entitle the ancient 
Bravidians to a high place among tho nations ^ 
of antitjuity. 


Cbapteb III 

ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN POLITY. 


The subject of Anciont South Indian 
Polity is one thftt has not hitherto been worked 
out in all ite mnltifenoos aspects. Only a 
rough ontline of the evolutiw of political 
institutions may now be attempted reserving 
for a subsequent monograph a more detailed 
I investigation. It ia a theme that bristles with 
I difficulties innumerable owing to insufficient 
data and uncertain chronology. Every assertion 
is liable to be contradicted, and every states 
ment is open to serious objection at the hands 
of critics and scholars. The period taken up 
for investigation covers a very vast period 
consisting of many different stages, each one of 
which may require a volume by itself, and will 
require the labours of many different savants 
and antiquarians. It is therefore wiih consi* 
derable diffidence that the present attempt is 
made to sketch in brief the development of 
political institutions in Peninsular India from 
' the tribal stage of socie^ to the fully organised 
national kingdoms, checked and controlled by 
popular institutiond, of the early centuries of 
the Christian era. 
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The subject of Aricient South Indian 
polity, here taken up for study, embraces three 
distinct periods known as the pre-hist oric 
period (from the earliest times up to 1000 B.O.), 
the semi-historic period (1000-100 B.C.)i aod 
the historic period (100 B.C.^^OO A. B.). I 
call the first period as pre-bistorio, because the 
account for tlmt period is largely traditional, 
and can hardly be shown to be conclusively 
and authoritatively true in the present state of 
our knowledge of this period. The second 
period wo have labelled semi-historic, because a 
few genuine facts may be inferred from the 
material at our disposal, and this period may 
bo brought within the pale of authentic history 
by patient aud laborious researoh in the future. 
As for the third period, commonly known as 
the Augustan Period in Tamil literature, other- 
wiso called the epoch of the Third Sangam, its 
historicity has gained the almost unanimous 
assent of scholars. 

At the outset, the first point to be discussed 
in conneotLon with the resuscitation of the lost 
South Indian polity is the sources of our know¬ 
ledge for the period under review. For the 
first period, the sources, which throw light 
upon the institutions, social and political, of 
South India, are the hymns pX .^e^^gveda^ 
where we have numerous references to the 
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Dravidians in general. The sources for the 
second period are the obserrationB made by 
writers like Hewitt on the probable primitive 
institutions of the Dravidi^ raoes from a 
study of survivals and the Tolkappiyam. The 
two great Indo-Aryan epics, tbe vestiges of 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Roman 
civilizations which illuzoinate tbe early inter- 
course of South India with Western Asia, tlie 
Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon, tbe observations 
of Megosthenes, Asoka’s Eock Edicts, and the 
Saliuya MaJtatmyaf these, which shed a very 
feeble light on the political history proper of 
South India during this period, are not at all, 
it is regrettable to note, helpful in the laborious 
task of reconstructing bit by bit tbe early polity 
of South India. For tbe third period, we have 
the reputed works of the Third Sanganr like the 
KurfUf AhananarUf Puronanuru, Silappathu 
karam, Maniymkalai, Kalithokai, and the Tm 
IdylU, all of which are now ackudwlodged by 
the generality of scholars to have belonged to 
tbe early centuries of tbe Christian era. 

Tbe age, when the Tolkappiyam ^vas com¬ 
posed, has not as yet been definitely determined 
by scholars. It is carious that wide difier- 
euces of opinion should exist on this vital ques- 
tfion. Nachohinarkiniyar, the celebrated com¬ 
mentator of the Tolkappiyam, holds that it 
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was oomposed, bsfore even Vedavyasa, who lived 
probably between 1600 and 1000 B.C., arranged 
the Vedas into Rig, Yajur, Sam an, and Athar- 
vana*. This view U also shared by Pandit A. 
Mootootambi Pillai,t who however considerB 
the 6th Millennium B. C., as tho probable age 
of this ancient grammar. Pandit R. S. Veda- 
ohalam in his work entitled Ancient Tamilian 
and Aryan regards 1250 B. C. as tho probablo 
date of the Tolkappiyam, and he believes that it 
might be given even a higher antiquity, and 
placed about 2400 B. C. Such extravagant 
theories as these need not require refutation. 

It is maintained by pandits of a certain 
type, that every part of tho Tolhappiyam is 
independent of Sanskrit, and devoid of any trace 
of Sanskrit influence. This view seems to be 
untenable for this reason that the Tolkappiyam 
throws light upon various subjects, such as caste 
and forme of marriage in vogue among tbo 
Aryas. Tolkappiyat in his chapter on Kalnviyal 
seeks a reconciliation between the Aryan forms 
of love and wedding and the Tamil forme of 
marriage. The ToUtappiyamt undoubtedly 
shows a medley of the Bravidian a nd Ary an. 

» Fid^ Pandit SftWi»y»B’B AHiola. P- 9. DI pike Vol, 
IIL 

t Vid4 SUtory ol Teamoli. 
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institocioiis. It Bhaws distinct traces of the 
influence of the Aryan immigrants. It should 
therefore have been composed at a time when 
the Aryan Brahmans had already come to South 
India, and bad even introduced their ceremonies 
and institutions. It can definitely he shown 
that the oolomsation of the South by the 
northern Aryans should have commenced 
about the 10th century B. G. Hence the more 
probable and correct view of the matter 
would be to regard the Tclkappipam as a post- 
colonisation work. 

In his monograph on Th^ Aindra School oj 
Santhrii OtfunmariaiUy Dr. Bumel) assigns the 
eigth century A. D. as the probable date of 
Tolkappiyar*. This strange view is quite in 
keeping with the spirit of European soholars^ 
who are not prepared to concede any high 
antiquity to the Dravidian civilisation or 
culture. The Tolkappiyamy according to 
tradition, is a work of the Second 
Madura Academy. Scholars are now almost 
agreed that the Third Madura Academy 
flourished during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Therefore, the Tolkappiyam^ 
•a Second Sangam work, should have been 
composed before the commencement of the 
Christian era. The late lamented Kanaka* 

* £>r. Bnmtl—Os ty JiWm Onmmar, p. 1 
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Sftbbai Pillad len^^ his weighty support to the 
Tiew that it is a work of the first or second 
century B. C, Mr. AnavarataTinayakam Pillai,. 
the distinguished Tamil scholar, seems also to 
favour the view that it cannot be assigned to 
any period later than the hrst oentury B. C. 

Pnnambamnar, a contemporary of Tolkap* 
piyar, in bis preface to the Tolkap^fiyam says 
that Tolkappiyar mastered the Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar of Indra, and that the TolJtappiyam was 
recited at the Court of Nilantharuthiruvir- 
pandyan, and approved by Athankottasan. It 
is well-known that Panini’s great Sanskrit 
grammar inade an epooh in Indian literature ; 
his name occurs everywhere, his treatise soon 
superseded all others, and has exercised tbe 
ingenuity of a countless number of followers. 
Certainly, for two thousand years and more, 
Panini^s word has beeu law in Aryan India on 
all questions of grammar. It is evident that, 
for it to have gained such a position of pre¬ 
eminence in so conservative a country as India, 
it must l^ave been infinitely superior in the 
eyes of the Brabmane to all ihe numerous 
treatises which were undoubtedly in existence 
before Panini’s time. And therefore it is a 
surprise to some scholars to find Tolkappiyar, 
a Brahman of Brahmans, the son of Jamadagni 
and the pupil of Agastya, studying and follow* 
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ing Indra’s work in his grammar of the 
Tamil language. It is therefore argiiei 
that Paoini was not known to the Sontherners 
of Tolkappiyar’s time, Besides, one of the 
eixty^four predecessors quoted by Panini in the 
field of graminatical science was Indra, and 
Indra should therefore have fioui'ished before 
Panini. Thus Tolkappiyar must have lived 
anterior to Panini, W© shall now examine 
these views categorically. So hoi aw are divided 
in their opinion of Panini's date. While 
Dr. B, Q. Bhandarkar assigns to him the 7th 
century B.C., Prof. A. B, Keith considers that 
Panini should have iiourished about 800 35.0. * 
It Is maiutained by some that Indra's date t 
might be placed about 850 5, C. As regards 
the date of Indra, we can only loinark that, 
assuming Indra to have been a historioal 
personage and not a dim and shadowy mytbi* 
cal figure, and assuming him to be other than 
the modem Indra or Jaineudra who lived 
sometime perhaps in the 5tb oentury A. D., 
the date, 350 B. C., assigned to him may not 
be acceptable for this I'eason that even in the 
Vedic works Aindra grammatical terms are 
found. It is therefore beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that these words are much older 


* Th« Cambridge HivSorf of lodfa* Vot. I, p, XlS. 
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than Panini, And yet we are forced to regard 
Indra and Panini ae almost contemporaries, if 
the dates assigned by certain scholars be regar- 
ded as absolutely correct and above contro¬ 
versy, 

But a tnore important point deserves 
consideration. In the opinion of Dr. Burnell, 
by the Aindra Oramraai* one must understand 
a sohool of grammar and not a specific work by 
an individual,* If the passages, in which the 
Aindra Grainmar is montionod, be eT^amined 
closely, it will be seen that they really bear 
this meaning, and do not attribute aii actual 
grammatical treatise to the God Indru. Indra 
was fabled to have originated the science of 
grammar, but the Indra (or Aindra) Grammar 
was the primitive grammatical science ae 
handed down by various teachers, Therefore 
we are justified in assuming that two schools 
of grammar, those of Indra and Panini, might 
have existed side by side, and that Tolkappiyar 
preferred the Indra system to that of Panini. 
Therefore to argue that * Tolkappiyar was 
anterior to Panini, on the ground that he 
followed India’s treatise and not Panini’s, may 
not be entirely sound, Besides, the natural¬ 
ness and simplicity of Aindram might have 

* Dr. Burnall's THt Mvdra School of SoMkrit Orairtmaricna, 
> SI. 
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Appealed to Tolkappiyar mote than the 
aitiicial and LDTolred arrangement of Panini, 
just as the ayle of composition of Aindra’a 
Grammar was the one adopted in the Kaianira 
and Eat^ayana’e y<u‘itOm*t and scTenl others 
which are presamably of a later age. Dr. 
Bamell himself admits that the Aindra 
treatises belong to a system older than Panini's, 
though there is pebaps reason to believe that 
not one of them is, as a whole, older than the 
grammar of the last. 

In tbs opinion of oertun Tamil scholars, 
it is even open to question whether Aindram, 
on the principles of which the Tolkappiyam is 
said to have been modelled, was a foreign 
element or an indigenous treatise on grammar.* 
Lastly it may be noted that Tolkappiyar no* 
where tells us on what model he composed 
bis grammar, and Puambaranar's prefatory 
note to the Tollappiyam may after all turn 
out to be a later interpolation ; but it may be 
stated with equal justification that there is 
nothing to throw doubt on Fanambaranar’s 
colophon which could have been made for no 
possible reason, if untrue. Thus the famous 
colophon of Panambaiauar, of which much 
capital was is being made by Tamil 
scholars, is shown to be altogether valueless for 


* Tbe ToTitHicn AnHimary, ITci. S, p. S* 
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the purpose of detenDlmsg the dge of the * 
Tolkeppiyam, and the outcome cd our long 
and Tvearisome discuBsion seems to he to make 
the existing confusion worse oonfomided. 

A new theory regarding the age of 
the Tolkappiyam has been put forward by one 
Mr, V, V. B.* in re'viewing tho in 

South Indian JainismA Mr. V, V. B. would 
have us believe that, in the opinion of Pan am- 
baranar, the author of the Tolkappiyam was 
a Jain. He is also of opinion that the third 
oentury B. C,, the date assigned to Tol- 
kappiyar, is a great deal out of focus. Mr. V. 
y. R, says, 'It is incorrect to say that there is 
a reference toindra's Sanskrit grammar in the 

oolophon to the Tolkappiyam.It must be 

clear to every impartial student, from a perusal 
of what appeared in the Sen Tamil (Yol. 
XVIII, p. SS9), that in the opinion of Panam- 
baranar....the Tolkappiyam drew largely on 
Indra's grammar. To identify the grammar to 
which Panambaranar refers, a ready help ia 
available in the Silappathikaram (XI, 11, 98— 
99 and 164—165). Kaunti retorts on the' 
Brahman, “ Don't you know from the kalpathe 

• Pmuifitblr nr. V. 7. Beouaa BMtri. tb® di^tiiiriiitbeO 
AsAinic Scholar. Tba rcviair appiaro in 7bo *Eloda’ April 4> 
1 S 26 . 
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true nature of the work revealed by India 7.'* 
She refers to the kalpa^utra of Bhadrabahn, 
which was reduced to writing in Western India 
some time about 500 A.B. The tradition of the 
Digambara Jains, to whom the kalpamira 
belongs, and one of whom, Vajranandi, started a 
^Dravida Sanga^ in Madura about 440 A.D., is 
that Indra put some questions to Jina, with the 
result that the whole science of grammar oanie 
as answers, This tradition is voiced for instance 
in Samayasundarisuri’s commentary on the 
Salpasutra. The grammar goes by both the 
names of 'Aindrm’ and ^Jainendram’ by 
reason of the two channels through which it 
passed in the course of its genesis. The last 
redactor of the Aindram was Pujyapada, other¬ 
wise known as Devanandi, and when It is known 
that the founder of the ‘ Dravida Bocga' in 
Madura) Vajranandi^ was none other than a 
pupil of Pujyapada, it can be readily inferred 
that Yajranandi should have been the means of 
giving currency to his master’s redaction of the 
* Aindram ’ in the Dravida Sanga of Madura. 
Prof. Fathak assigns the Aindram, that is to 
say, the date of Pujyapada to the latter half of 
the 6th century A. D. Now, if the * Aindram ’ 
was woven into the Tolkappiyam so as to make 
of it such a magnifcent textile as it is, it could 
only he the work of a Jain belonging to the 
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Di&vida Sasga, and the date of it could not be 
earlier than a century after tbe founding of the 
DraTida Sanga. The date of the Tolkappiyam 
works therefore to the eod of the sixth 
century A. D/ Mr V. V. R. then refers to the 
word 'oral* found in the Tolkappiyam. 
This word 'oral' is said to be derived from 
the Sanskrit *hora\ which in tumwae another 
form of the Greek ^hor^^ ^Tbe great astronomer, 
Varahamibiraj fixed onoe and for all the 
Greek terms and teachings in an orthodox 
setting through bis authoritative works in Sans¬ 
krit. The date of varahamihira is important as a 
landmark for fixing the time, when the Greek 
astrological ^termini tecbnici’ became current 
coin in Sanskrit astrology. Varahamihira died 
in 687 A. D.’ In Mr V. V. R’s opinion, it is 
idle to deny that the word ‘orai' was taken into 
Tamil from Sanskrit. He goes on to say, 

' Considering the difficulties of transmission in 
those days and tbo time that should be allowed 
for the reputation of an author of Upper India 
to be fully established in the Southern districts, 
we shall not be far wroi^ in taking the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. as about the 
•earliest date for Varahamihira to be recognised 
as an astrological classic in the Tamil districts, 
at any rate among those who could read 
Sanskrit, and took an interest in astrology.’ 
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Mr, V, V. E. concludes that the date of the 
Tolkappiyam may safely be put down round 
about 650 A. B. Inoidentally be seems to sup¬ 
port the view of a microscopic section among 
orientalists that the Augustan Age of Tamil 
Literature should cluster round the 8tb and 
0th oenturies of the Christian era, 

In the interests of truth, it must bo stated 
here and now that Mr. V. V. E’s theory is a 
bundle of fallacies and inaccuracies, We shall 
new examine the position of this scholar. Ho 
asserts that Tolkappiar is a Jain. Tolkappiyar, 
the student of Agastya and son of Jamadagni, 
has not informed us, when and why he became 
a Jain. We hold that there is Dereference to 
Jain or Buddhist doctrines in the Tolkappiyam. 
Mr, K, S. Srinivasa Pillai, a distinguished 
Tamil scholar, believes that Tolkappiyar did 
not belong to the Jain persuasion, Besides, 
an overwhelming majority of Tamil scholars 
maintain that the theory of Tolkappiyar being 
a Jain rests on insufficient data. Panambara- 
nar’s reference to Tolkappiyar as Padmaiy07i 
(yifwJijOujr**), on which the theory that Tol¬ 
kappiyar was a votary of the Jain cult has 
been ingeniously built up, need not necessarily 
indicate that Tolkappiyar was a Jain. The 
term Padimaiyon might be applied to people 
•of other persuasions as well. The next point 


:evidbnce of silappathikaram 


in tbd extracts that calls for attentioa is the 
leanaed reviewer’s discovery of a reference 
to Kalpa^titra of Bhadrabahu in the Silappathi- 
karam (XI, II &8-99,164—166). 

The verses referred to are the following;— 

( 1 ) 

^mr«ar$iMr QBiruitrm 

(Silappatbikaram XI, II, 96*99). 

Q) guufifiifirtsr ^«9«vr 

Oi^iuuu^iLi^^jbmm ^€'rmsisir^^ 

(Silappatbikaram, XI, II, 164-155). 

Line 99 alladca to Indra’s Orammar, 
wbilo line 164 contains a reference to the gram¬ 
mar written by Indra, whose age is made 
up of many yugas, The drst word •uui^ 
(Kappam) in line 154 means simply a ool- 
leotion of yugas, and signifies a long time. 
The Tamil word Karpam oorres- 

ponds to the Sankrit word Kalpam 
while ite prakrit form is Kappam («cjui£). Thus 
the first word in the line simply refers to the 
age of Indra, and cannot under any oiroum- 
stances refer to the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabaliu. 
We do not know on wbat authority this view 
of Hr. Y. Y. B. is based. At any rate, so far as 
we are able to comprehend, there is no warrant 
for the assertion that there is in this passage 
an allusion to Bhadrababu’s work. If our view 
of the matter be correct, then the whole theory 
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of Mr. V. V. R., thftt the ToUcappijam was 
compoeed ceotories after the dawn of 
the Christian era, falls to the grormd. 
If Mr. V. V. R's theory that the golden 
era of Tamil letters clofiters round the dth and 
0th oenturies is to be accepted, then it means 
that the theory built up so laboriously by a host 
of competent eoholars like the Madrae Univer¬ 
sity Professor, Dr. 8. Erisbnaswami lycngai', 
and the distinguished autlior of *tbe Tamils 
Eighteen Htmdred Tears Ago/ Mr. Ka n akasa- 
bbai Pillai will become explodedt and the recons* 
traction of South Indian history will have to be 
made on diSerent lines, and our ideas of the 
beginciogs of South Indian history will have to 
be thoroughly revised and modified. On the 
whole, the elaborate reasoning exhibited by the 
learned reviewer in bis treatment of this (luos* 
tion seems clearly to rest upon a very uncer¬ 
tain and slender basis. 

There can be no two opinions with regard 
to the antiquity of the ToUtaypiyam. ToUcappi- 
yar treats of Prosody as a minor section of ihB 
Porul division, whereas, hj the Third Sangam 
age, prosody has become so important as to bo 
co-or^ated with the threefold orthodox parts 
of grammar. A. new classificatioQ had there¬ 
fore to be adopted, and separate treatises were 
written on prosody alone such as the JCdkkai- 
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padiniyam. The fact Shat fewer Sanskrit worda 
are to be found in the Tolhippiyamih&JL even in 
the so-called Third Sangam works is another oir- 
cumstance which testifies to its great antiquity. 

In Tennent'e History of Ceylon the third 
erosion is stated to have occurred in 306 B. C. 
during the time of Devanainpiya Tissa. 
Taking this last delnge as the one referred to 
in the Iraiyanar Ahapporul, sonao fix the 
third century B. C. as the lower limit of the 
ToUcappiyam. In their opiniori, the testimony 
of the liajavali and the Makavama bears wit¬ 
ness to the same view, Besides * Tolkappiyar'a 
mention in his work of Hora, for a knowledge 
of which it seems we are indebted to the 
Greek astronomers that accompanied Alexander 
the Great in the course of his Indian raid, 
would fix the age of Tolkappiyar as the third 
century B. C.’* 

There are other evidences in the Tolkap- 
piyaro itself which may enable us to assign to it 
even an earlier age than the third century B, C» 
It will be seen from the Sutras 24, 27, and 28 
of Vol. I, part I of the Tolkappiyam Porulathi- 
karam that at the time of Tolkappiyar there 
were in use some Tamil words, in the middle of 
which letter combinations like lya (^), jnya 
ay a (waj), my a vya (^), and mva 


* in Soitth TodiaA Jointn, p, SS. 
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(u*«v) could occur. Not a siDgle ‘w^ord of the kind 
referred to here is to be found in the whole 
range of the existing Tamil literature. In the 
Zural, a v/qrk of the first century A. D., it. is 
not found. The period, when such words were 
current, might have been at least three cen¬ 
turies before the age of the Kural. 

One comes across a host of w^rds inbedded 
in tbe poems of tbo third Sanganr which would 
be guilty of a serious violation of the rules laid 
down by Tolkappiyar. To cite a few illustra¬ 
tions :— 

(Sutra 20). 

(Sutra 31). 

(Sutra 32), 

If these rules of grammar had been made 
about the time of the early Third Sangam 
writings, they should have been strictly observed 
in them. Bat words like Chamaitbu 
Chambu Chaihukhamlfoi***!), CJtanthi 
(*iP) Ohalam (^«“), Upam Ukam 

0t^“), Yavanar cJuinou (^^), and 

chamam (ftMl) found in common use in the 
writings of the Third Sangam constitute a gross 
breach of tbe above rules. 
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If Tolkappiyar had floariehed during of the 
age of the Third Sangam works,he could not have 
made rules to outcast these words enshrined in. 
them, * As he should have deduced his principles 
from the standard literary works held in honour 
in bis time, he should have made provision for 
the same in harmony with the tendencies of bis 
time, and not traversed the sanction of the 
great masters of literature. He could not 
therefore have lived anywhere near the Third 
Sangam period, and much less after it.’ The Tol- 
kappiyam should have been composed at a time 
long ante dor to tho Third Sangam epoch. 'Foi) 
words are not smuggled into a language in the 
teeth of its grammar in a single season and 
in wagon loads. These proscribed words 
should have crept in by stealth, and must 
have lingered long in the shade, before they 
could freely and openly mingle with their 
innocent fellows; and it should have taken 
them longer still to muster into a colony 
sufficiently strong to extort for themselves a 
general amnesty, and to attract the notioe of 
literary authorities to revise their systems of 
laws in order to make room for them*. The 
irresistible inference therefore is that some cen* 
turies might have elapsed between the age of 
Tolkappiyar and that of the poets of the 
Third Academy, The third century B. C. was 
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trbd epoch marked by the iatroduotiOQ 
of Buddhiem and Jainiem into Sooth India* 
There is no reference to the doctrines of 
Buddhism or Jainism in the whole of the 
Tolkappiyam. The learned author of the 
SistoTTf of Tamily Mr. K. 8. Srinivasa Pillai, 
obneure in this view. On all these grounds, wo 
shall not he far from the truth, if we conclude 
that the age of the Tolhcitinyam, may not be 
assigned to a later period than the fourth oen* 
tury B. 0. 

Though the ToVia 2 >piyam is now shown to 
have been a work possibly of the 4th century 
B. C., it is believed by some Tamil soholars like 
Mr. Senathi Baja that it gives us a glimpse into 
the political social condition of Southern 
India in pre-Aryan times, (ie) in those early 
times anterior to the advent of the Ary as into 
the South. It hae already been stated that the 
date of the commencement of the Aryan 
oolonisation of the South is probably the 
tenth oentury B. C. Since, in the opinion of 
these writers, certain portions of the Tolkap~ 
piyam refer to a period, when Aryan influence 
was oonspiouous by its absence in the souths 
the Tolkappiyam is conceived to picture for 
us the condition of South India, as it was 
before 1000 B. 0/ 


> * Tbe T6a)^U&A Aotiquarr Ko. S, p. 20. 


SINGVLAB Feature of TOLKAPPITAiT 

Wbat are the reasons for this bold and 
ctMdeiit assertion ? The TolUppiyam con- 
Mas threebooks, each comprising nine chapters. 
The first book deals with Orthography. The 
eectod book deals with Etymology. The third 
hook called PorulatMharam is the grammar of 
matter. This is a special feature of Tamil 
unknown in any other language. Pond fails, 
mto two divisions Aluipporul and Purappoml 
Ahoporul or conjugal love relates to domestio 
Mairs, and Purapporul relates to Stats aflairs. 
Thus the third book deals with love and war,, 
which in a primitive society were the only 
themes capable of arousing the enthusiasm of 
the poet or the strains of a bard. But why should 
loliappiyarmciude in a purely grammatical 
treatise the subject of Porul which does not- 
all within the scope of grammar in general ? 

U 18 because in their opinion Pond is of 
Dra^dian origin. Before the Agotmarn and 
the Tolla^yam, there existed a Tamil litera¬ 
ture onPortif. Toikappiyar, wlio found the 
oustoms of the Tamils different from those 
01 the Aiyans, wanted to leave accounts 
Of teem to posterity. So these writers con- 
ude that the TolUppiyam contains vesriges 

P'O-Arran times, 
and that It therefore constitutes an important 
eource for our knowledge of the social and 
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political oigaaisation of the Bravidians prior 
to the 10th century B. 0. But thU view 
seem a to be far-fetched, and betrays an utter 
•want of the historio senae. Tolkappiyar 
nowhere states that he is portraying the 
condition of the Dravidian society, as it was six 
hundred years before his own time, if our deter¬ 
mination of his Gge be acoopted at least as 
approximating to the truth. 

Regarding the pre-hietorio period, it has 
already been shown how from the Vedio litera¬ 
ture we could learn something about the 
political organisation of the Dravidian society. 
It has already been pointed out how the 
Southern Dravidians should have had chiefs 
who lived in fortresses, and who could light with 
bows and arrows, and how they lind attaiued a 
respectable level of oivili?.ation of their own. 
Beyond these few references, our knowledge, as 
regards the political organisation of tlio Dravi- 
d^ society in the prehistoric period, is sadly 
defective. 

Then passing on to the semi-historic 
period, we shall first of.ajl study the probable 
^ivillage organisation of the Dravidian eooiety. 
The whoTe masTbf villages, as far as they are 
ancient in South India, are of non-Aryan origin®, 
since no considerable bodies of Aryans ever set- 


« ViUagt Ccmaiunititiin Indio, p. 5i. 
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clod at all in these regions. The noc-Aryaa 
races bad established villages foi* agrioultural 
life before the Aryans. But the Dravidians of 
Southern India have been slowly changed in the 
course of ages by climatic conditions and by 
thdr absorption of some of the Aryan religious 
beliefs, practices, and onstome. Consequently 
we do not expect to find their village and other 
customs actually primitive, but only showing 
some marks of their origin. There are places 
in Chntia Nagpur, Orissa, and elsewhere, where 
some Dravidian tribes have retained their ori¬ 
ginal customs. The remarks of J. P. Hewitt 
and Buden-Powell who had exceptional eppor- 
tunities of studying all about the remnants of 
the Dravidian races at those places enable us to 
infer as to what might have been the probable 
condition of the Dravidian society in the semi- 
historic period. 

The Dravidians of South India were orga¬ 
nised in tribes. The country traversed by the 
forest races of South India was, as the number 
of ocoupaiits increased, divided simong a number 
of oommunitieB, to each of which a fixed area of i 
territoiy assigned by local custom. The 
boundaries of these were carefully defined, and 
each tribe pursued its avocations within its 
own limits. The different settlements were 
separated by largej expanses of forest and 
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within which they chose new om- 
Bin« grounds, when the sod rou^ their 
oridnftl residences was exhausted. The men 
Lployed their time chiefly in huutog ammaU 
for while the women searched for vegetable 
food such as fruits, roots, and edible grass 
wedB Among these women agnoulture nwc 
originated in India. They secured yearly crops 
bv sowing the seeds of the wild rio© and coarse 
local millets. It was, when this castoin of 
sowing seeds had been established, that tho first 
attempt to change the encampment into a pet- 
manent village was undertaken. Huts were 
made of a few tree boughs stuck m the ground, 
and each settlement was only ofloupied, as long 
as tho fertility of the soil lasted. They were 
usually placed on the higher slopes of hills. It 
was the forest races of South ludia that first 
founded the village communities and provincial 

i govemmento. The villages were originally the 

' ^e settlements of the nomad agrioultunste o 
the forest races. The villages were m the first 
instance established by distributing or allotting 
the territory among the smaller groups, each led 
bv its petty chief or chiefs who in turn allotted 
the land within the village for the holdings of 
the various families or persons entitled to be 
provided for. As time went on. new villages 
were oonstantly established one by one by small 
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groups starting out on their o'wii aooount into 
the abundant waste and clearing a new settle¬ 
ment independently of the movement of a whole 
clan or sept. 

The unit of the Dravidian society was thus’ 
the village. In the ancient Dravidian village 
there was developed a compact tribal organiza¬ 
tion under a more or less centralised govern¬ 
ment. There was a hierarchy of village officers 
who looked after the equable distribution of 
land. ‘ There is an elaborate establishment 
of lots or holdings for the headman, the 
priest, the deputy or accountant, and a stafi 
of artisans or menials. The village sacred 
tree or grove, the village deity, and the* 
village dance or festival symbolise the unity' 
of the village settlement; while a group 
of villages or tribal territorial divisions unites 
to form a larger territorial unit comprising 
from 20 to 100 villages—a confederacy meeting 
in assemblies to confer on any important 
matter that concerns several of the villages in 
common.’ There are evidences of the regular | 
institutions of Dravidian autonomous villages,' 
unions of villages, and territorial divisions*. 

vide RAdbft Mookerjee'e AiUele on Indian V^Uoga 

AtHmilm ifitbe Luekaow U&i*enl(j Jonrotl, Vol, 1, No. 

J« y. Be«itt*e Ulttaryend Chronplogy o/ ifi$ ifgthmakiny 
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In taking up for study the Tolkappiyam 
our next important source, we lea^ve behind us 
the region of hypothesis and conjecture for com* 
paratWe certainty, and shall proceed to sketch 
in outline the structure of the Dravidian or 
Tamil society, as gleaned from this great 
Tamil classic. There were five different 
communities scattered in different parts of the 
country and living apart by clans, each having 
its own tutelary deities and chiefs following 
its own customs and manner of living, such as 
MaruidTnakkal or agricultural tribes, Kurun- 
ehimakkal or semi-agricultural tribes, Mullau 
makJeal or pastoral tribes, Ifeiihahnakkal or 
fishing tribes, and PalamakJeal or hunting 
tribes. Among the agricultural tribes the towns 
were called Ur, Perur (big village), and Kudur 
(old village). The chief of an agricultural 
tribe in ancient times was called Uran (lord 
of the village) or Kilavan (elder, owner). 
The semi*agricultural tribes living in hilly 
districts were known as Kuravar. Their 
chief was known as Vsrpan or Chilajc* 
pan, Their towns were modest clusters of 
huts called sirukudi (little huts). The pastoral 
tribes inhabited jungle tracts of land. They 
lived in villages called cheri and padi 
(urri^). The men were oalled Ayar and Idaiyar, 
Their tribal drum was called pambai. The 
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fishing tribes lived in villages called pattanam 
or pakkaro. Their ohie/s were koowa as Cher- 
pan or Pulambas, Turaivan, and Sonkan, and 
the ordinary men were called Paratbar and 
Nulaiyar. The tribes inhabiting desert tracts 
were known as Vedar. These were the 
nomads. They li’^ed on hunting aaid plunder¬ 
ing the adjoining countries. Their chiefs were 
Kalai and Vidalai. Their habitations were 
called Kunimbu, and their wardrmn was Tudi. 
The people were also called Maravar and 
Eyinar. • The pastoral tribes worshipped 
Vishnu; the bill tribes worshipped the god 
hluruga : the fishing tribes worshipped the god 
Varuna ; tho agricultural tribes worshipped the 
god ludra, while the nomads worshipped the 
goddess Kali. 

It is surprising to note that these five 
difierent tribes enumerated above have con¬ 
tinued to esist side by side for centuries, some 
of them even to the present day, with their 
characteristic habits and manners. We would 
not be far wrong, if wo imagine that these 
tribes might have existed unchanged even 
long before the Tolkappiyam. At any rate it 
is quite possible to infer that these existed 
long before Tamil, Malayalazn, Teiugu, and 
Canarese separated from the parent stock? and 

* Poralatbikaraca, SuCra F«rt 1. Vol. 1. 

is 
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]7ecame differentiated into different dialects; 
because among the Canareee and Telugus, the 
same tribeSf with almost the same names and 
occupations as those among the Tamils, may 
be found to exist even now,* 

Thus, there were ffve territorial divisions, 
snch as hill {Kuruncht)^ plain the 

region between bill and plain [Mullai), sea¬ 
shore {Neiikat), and waterless waste (Palat). 
Besides, the Tolhap^^yam refers to four profes¬ 
sional castes such as Arasar (Ksbatriyas or 
Eulers), AniJutnar or Parpar (Brahmans), 
Vanikar (Merchants), and Vellalar (Agricul¬ 
turists). The duties of the four classes aro 
thus described :t Ijeaming, teaching, sacrific¬ 
ing, officiating at sacrihces, giving alros, and 
receiving alms, these belong to the Brabmans, 
Learning, sacrificing, giving alms, protecting 
the people, crushing the wicked, these are the 
functions of the king, Learning, sacrificing, 
giving alms, cultivation, trade, and tending 
nattle, these belong to the class of merchants. 
The Vellalas are divided into two classes, the 
higher and the lower. The duties of the 
higher type of Vellalas are learning, sacrificing, 
giving alms, cultivating lands, trade, and 

^ ^rMV 0/ Nuijued*77& 

M.L., 

4 T^^ibo^inn, PorDUthikArtm, SoCrt 75. 
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tending oabtle, Tvbile tlioee of the lower type of 
Yellalas are learning (excepting tlie vedas), 
giving alme, oultivatiug lands, bending cattle, 
trade, and services bo others. Only certain 
duties were special to each class. Thus the 
special duties of a Brahioan were to officiate 
at sacrffices and receive'gifts; those of the 
king to protect the people and punish the 
wicked ; those of the merchants and the higher 
Vellalas cultivation, trade, and the bree^ng 
of cattle; and those of the lower Vellalas 
services to others, trade, agriculture, and the 
breeding of cattle. The higher Vellalas and 
tbo merclhuit class had at first the same 
duties to porfonii, oven though in actual 
practice each class specialised in cne walk of 
life. The merchant class attended to cornmer* 
oial matters. The attention of the higher 
Vellalas waa absorbed by high matters of 
state. They could enter into vocations allotted 
to the upper three classes. Hnchchinarkiniar 
sratea that Vellalas oouJd give their girls in 
marriage to those of the kingly class, 
serve in the army as commanders, and could 
become kings of the second class, and he called 
* Arasu * ‘ Vel' (Kuruntlar/iannar),* The 

Vellalas occupied a high position during 
th® days of Tolkappiyar. In the words of 


• Sen TbmU, Vol. 11, Ho. 11. p. m. 
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Tiruvalluvar, the author oi tho Kvraly 
they constituted the noble heritage of a 
nation. 

The Aryan theory, that mankiiid is divided 
into four vamas or groups of caste, such as 
Brahman, Kshatriya^ Vaisya, and Sudra, was 
wholly foreign to the Southern Dravidiaus. 
Caste was non-existent. There is no referonue 
to the toim ' sudra ’ in the whole of the 
Tolka^f/am, In the words of Mr. Manicka 
Naioker a Iranemutablc, plastic, and barrierlese 
professional distinction is all that is found in 
the work. The ToUapp^f/am’s fourth class, 
can never be identified with the degraded 
North Indian fourth class Sudra of any age. 
A oaete system nearest to this can only bo 
found in Butt’s Rig Vedio oastes. Manu’s 
compound oastos cannot be gleaned the least 
in the Tol/japj'il/am. 

True love among the ancient Tamils had 
two phsees known as Xalavu or furbivo love 
, and Karpa or wedded love. Furtive love 
answers to what is known as courting among 
Buropeans, the only difierence being that 
courting may perhaps end in rejection which 
may be mutual or one-sided, whereas furbivo 
love is real love between the champion ajid 
the dame unknown to the world at large. 
The discovery may bring about the wedding. 
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or, if frustrated, bring about tbe voluntary 
death of both the parties, os their love 
wrtS chaste and dignified. The form of 
marriage that was in vogue among the 
Tamils corresponded to the Aryan Gandharva 
form of marriage. * * It is the oldest and the 
best appreciatod form of mai^riage among the 
ancient Tamils, as also the most natural way 
of effecting a life-long union, in which romance, 
free choice, karmic activities, and religion, all 
mingle together in one liarmonius whole. 
Mutual choice in a god-eeut and caeual meeting 
loads to private coueortship, which sooner or 
later cuds in the happy union of the parties 
with the consent of their parents.’ The marri-^ 
ageable age of a boy was sixteen, and that of aj 
girl was twelve. Polygamy aiui proetitubioA- 
were prevalent among tlio ancient Tamils. 
Slavery t was not unknown, Women did not 
accompany their husbands to the battle-field, t 
nor would they accompany their husbands, if 
the latter went abroad for the acquisition of 
knowledge oz riches. Women would not be 
allowed to accompany their husbands, when¬ 
ever the latter undertook sea-voyages. 5 Men, 

* OArM<an CQJU 94 Uoifotim, Qa»nerl; SatIm. Vol. ni. 
•No. 2 p. 95.—Ur. S. R&ogseb&riftr's ATtiol*. 
t TblkAppiyam. PotuiAthllcArAo, Sutrft S3. 

; Tolkojjijicm, PorultfibikAnio. Sutio 175. 
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who had to gC) abroad for the aoquiaitiou 
of knowledge, would not be away from 
their homes for more than three yeaia. 
The people knew how to sculpture * iu 
Rtone. The references to the virahM put up 
in honour of the departed heroes illustrate this 
point. If tbo pe()|»le knew how to Honlptvu'o in. 
stotie» it may l>o presumed that thoy could 
have built palaces and temples and fortmHsos 
iu stone. Unfortunately, these havti all porisli- 
od leaving not a trace behind. 

So far, our sources of knowledge, if 
imperieot, have given us some material to 
sketch the main outlines, however indistinct 
and shadowy, of the Bravidian society. Un- 
happily, when wo turn to consider moio closely 
the details of tlie politicai orgttniHJktion proper, 
the ovidenco bi“coinos painfully inadequate and 
disappointing!)* nieii^re. From tlic section on 
Purapponil in the Tolha^yam wo learn that 
the different tribes or olans were under the 
patriarchal rule of their chiefs who had for¬ 
tified places aud armies. The arms of the 
soldiers consisted of bows, arrows, swords, and 
javelins. The chiefs marched to battle to the 
sound of the tribal drums and flutes, and the 
standard-bearers carried the flags or banners 
of the respective tribes, each of whom had a 

^TAkofpiyom, ForuJftUilkftna. SutM SO. 
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diBbinct banner. The soldiers had long hair, 
‘Which they bled into a knot on bheir heads^ 
and the warriors wore different kinds of dowers 
on their Kondai, when going to or returnmg 
viotoriouB fronr the held of babble, and they 
wore anklets on their ankles which made a 
jingling sound when they inarched to batblo. 

Cattle‘lifting was tho beginning of warfare 
between two Tamil chiefs. The section deal¬ 
ing with oattle-lifting contains a graphic 
Account of this practice. In a series of 
animated stanisae, the plan, progress, and re- 
sulbs of the raid are vividly described undor the 
title of vHohiturai from tho badge of vetohiy a 
plant worn by the leader and his men. The 
large numbers of viraklal that He scattered 
profusely in different parts of the country 
testify to the prevalence of a practice like that 
of the cattle fighting so common on tlie 
borders between Scotland and England in 
the 15th, and 16th centuries. * Elliot 
eays: As the ezolusive constitution of 

an Indian village tends to isolate it from 
the cultivation of friendly relations with 
its neighbours, it seems probable that the 
bolder spirits of one township might occa¬ 
sionally take advantage of a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to pounce upon the cattle of another 

* Ind. Ant. Uij 1397—W. Ellli^'a ~ 
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eepdcially among the oommunibies which cons* 
titute thd predatory olasses.” The examples 
of each cattle raids are not confined to 
adjoining villages, but are quite common to 
frontier villages of opposing States. Then open 
war breaks out leading to the systematic 
invasions of the raiders’ territories. Then 
follows the siege. The war ends in victory for 
one of the parties. Sober oonnsel is given to 
the victor about the transitoriness of mundane 
enjoymenbe, when he becomes intoxicated with 
bis own triumph in the war. It is also given 
to the defeated ebieftadn to suppress his 
grievance, to make him remain calm and 
resigned without being overpowered by gviof, 
and direct his thoughts about the life to come. 

It should be borne in inind that the 
methods of warfare above sketched should 
have been in vog^ie not only among petty 
chiefs, but also among the rulers of the Tandy a, 
Chera, and Chola Idngdoms. Tolkappiyar 
nowhere explicitly refers to the existence of 
these three welUknown Tamil kingdoms. From 
this it is argued hy certain scholars that the 
description in the Tolkappiyam carries us 
back to remote times, to the beginnings of the 
Dravldion society, to a semi-agricultural and 
nomadic state, when the chief wealth of a tribe 
boDsisted of cattle, and when organised king- 
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doins had not been fomcd. To us this view 
seeme to be imtenablo. Por wsiut of a betfcot 
source of information, grammatical works like 
the Tolka^iyam have to be laid under 
contribution by those intent upon the 
•flluoidation of the forgotten history of ancient 
South India, Tolkappiyar need not have 
made explicit referoiKJCs to tho Tamil 
kingdoms notwithstanding thoir existence 
as well-organised kingdoms in his own age, 
since ho was bringing out a purely gram¬ 
matical treatiflo of tho Tauiil language and not 
a mouograpii ou the po)iti<^»U iristory of the 
Tamil oountry, 

Tho liavuiyma and tl )0 Ma^Mbharaidf 
Asoka's Book Edicte, Siulmlese traditions, 
the Fei-ipliu, Ptoiemy’b Kalidasa*«* 

2i(i!/huvamsay all thcao eJcxjuently testify 
to the prevalence of dourislung, vigorous, 
and independent monarchies in the Tamil 
country, If tlic traditions tmd tlie different 
lists of the Pondyan dynasty and the Halasya 
MaJuiimya of the Skandn^arnna which givee 
an account of the sports or miracles of Sunda- 
resvara were investigated without prejudice, tho 
truth will certainly dawn upon airy eager in- 
Quirer that the Paudyan dynasty should have 
originated at an epooix even anterior to the 
fiftli century B. C. In making this state- 
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mant we are not ii^ulging in any vague 
generalisation^ and we are confident that one 
day this statement will meet with universal 
assent. “The raicieut history of the Ohola 
kingdom commences at the same time as that 
of the Pandyan. It can be safely asserted that 
the Che ra kingdom, wliioli is always enumerated 
along with the Paudya and the Chola States by 
original authorities, hod as high an antiquity as 
the Pandya and the Ohola. 

We shall now prooeed to dosoribe the 
genesis of the uiuuaicliy in South India. We 
have before referred to the esdstenoe of live 
different tribes with their elders or chiefs. These 
ebrefa by the conquest of neighbouring terri¬ 
tory and the alwcuption of adjacent tribes 
would have des'elopnd in course of time into 
great ruioi's of organised kingdoms. We may 
note tlrat, when nomad communities settle down 
to agrieultnre, tlio old men of these comuimi- 
ties would become the aclmowledgcd heads, and 
begin to eiterclse at fii'st a patriarchal authority 
over them. With the increase of the family, 
this power augments, and they become 
ohieft^B. The first of the Pandyans seems to 
have been one of those patriarchs of an agri* 
eultura) community who, by conquering some 
of the adjoining tribes, had become a sovereign. 

* C«iclcpt» cf tht ii9ck$ium }£$•. p. 4S. 
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This was probably also fcbo pi'ocess, by which 
the other kingdoms such as the Chola and the* 
Chera might have come into being. 

It is possible to notice but a few stray 
references to the polity of thcBO kingdoms. 
Kftpatapurwn,* the capital of the Pandyas, was 
golden, beautiful, adoniod with pearls, and 
worthy of the Pandyaa. Tlio Paudyas were 
crowned by Agastya, the priest of the Pnedyas. 
t It niay be inferred frQin the Indica of 
Megastheiics that tho Pendya (jueon had 600 
elephants, a feme of ca\aln'4()00 strong, and 
another of ini an try oonsistiug of about 180,000 
men. ! Owing to the moral mflueuce of 
Afloka, the mouarohs of the Chola, Tandy a, 
Satyaputra, and Eeralaputra kingdoms made 
arrangenients in their respective kingdoms for 
tho caring of the sick, both of men and cattle. 
Besides, they caused wells to be dug, and trees 
and useful healing herbs to be planted on the 
roads for the benefit of men and cattle. Though 
the credit for this heueficent measure is 
attributed to Asoka in his Gimar Edict, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the 
above mentioned arrange uients oould not 
have been introduced hy As oka's will into 

~7^mHia9AntigMry. No.T^M. l<aCi«vieoBBr’» oa. 

V9ttniki 0,14 SauiH lodia. 

t Ind. Aitt. Vol. 18TS. 9* S9. 
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those mdopendent kingdoms of the South, 
but only by the rulers of those States them¬ 
selves. Pliny mentions a tribe called Pandaea 
(Pandyas), who alone of the Indians were in 
the habit of having female sovereigns. Megas- 
thenes says, * Heracles begot a daughter in 
India whom he called Pandaea. To her he 
assigned that portion of India which lies to 
the southward, and extends to the sea; while 
1)0 distributed the territoiy subject to ber rule 
into 30$ villages giving carders that one village 
should each day bring to the treasury the 
royal tribute, so that the queen might always 
have the assistance of those men, whose turn 
it was to pay the tribute, in coercing those who 
for the time being were defaulters in thoir 
payments’. The division of the territory into 
865 villages or revenue units is an iiidioation 
of tlie civil division of the Pandya Kingdom 
dnriug the oenturius anterior to the Christian 
era. It has already been stated how Pandaea 
possessed a great treasure in the fishery for 
pearls which were liighly valued by tho Greeks 
and the Bomans. The Pandya rulers were 
great patrons of literatnre. The first two 
Madura Academies, if their very existence is 
not to be questioned at all, should be assigned 
to the centuries preceding the Christian era, 
and so the Pandya rulers during the centuries 
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preceding the Christian era should have 
presided over these Academies, and done uot 
a little to promote the cause oi sound learcmg 
and culture. Tlie scanty materials that are 
available do not throw even this feeble light 
upon the condition of the other Tamil king- 
dome of the south. 

Having slsetohed, though in feeble and 
indistinct outlines, the system of polity as it 
obtained ouvvency in tlio semi-biatorio period^ 
we shall sow pass on to a description of tho 
ancient 8outh Indian polity as it was in the 
bletoiic period, a most remarkable, but nouo 
the loss foi’gotteu, period of its development. 
The early centuries of the Christian era form 
an important laud-mark iu the development of 
political institutions of tlie peoples of Peninsuhu.' 
India. Happily tho numerous Tamil olasaoal 
works of tho epoch ot the Third Saugam 
furuish the iiieans of dosenbingin outline some 
foatures at least of the polity, existing at the 
timo, of the Tamil kingdoms, sutdi as tho social 
systoio, tlic fiscal system, the administrative 
system, tho legal eystoin, with some view of 
oommorce and religion. It is also possible to 
deal with the political thought of ancient 
South India during tho early centuries of the 
Christian era as exhibited in ancient Sangam 
works, and to present a picture, however dim 
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and shadowy, of the State and its duties during 
the period under review. It may also be 
^unhesitatingly aliirined that tbe political 
oiganisatiou portrayed in these Sangam works 
was not simply an ideal sought after by tlie 
thinkers and ^7rit6rs of the day, but also an 
actual aoluevement. That there was pbeno- 
roenal progress achieved in the held of polity, 
that the government in that distant age was not 
an undiluted, unmitigated despotism, but was 
subjeot to obeoks and countsr-obeoks, that the 
anoient ruonaroh carried on the government in 
consonance with high ideals and lofty princi¬ 
ples, that he invariably sought the advice of a 
council of elders and certain popular assemblies, 
and that he had a great regard for public 
opinion wbioli reigned as auprejue as tbe law 
guarded by himself, those indisputable facts 
will, it is hoped, be apparent from a perusal of 
the following pages. 

In the a fine des¬ 

cription of the Brahmans’ quarters at a village 
in Tondainadu is thus given :—‘ The healthy 
calf tied to one of the posts in tbe pandal 
indicates that its mother the cow went out to 
the meadow. The milk-yielding cow was an 
indispensable animal in tbe house of a Brali- 
naan; for the five-fold products from tbe cow 
were essential for vedic rites, as they are even 
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at pveseDt. Why tlio Lcn ajid the dog are 
inentiosed is ine^Lplicabie.’ The reference to 
the teaching of Vedic elokae to the parrots with 
fu]vii)ice bills by Brahmans is evidently an 
exaggeration. The Brahman wife was a para¬ 
gon of chastity liho tlie tiny star (near one of 
the seven stars known as tho constellation of 
the Great Bear) in tho novtliern horizon. She 
was an accomplished cook being well-versed iu 
the preparation of highly relishing vegetarian 
diet* A particular kind of rice interpreted as 
irasanna^it' hy the commentator 

was the staple food in the house. In the 
Brahman villages only the vegetatian diet was 
available, but it was prepared in a highly 
relishing manner. The Brahman was noted 
for bis cleanliness and religious austerities. He 
would readily feed with pleasure even low-casto 
minstrels, Tho Ttfamw'ugarrttppadai gives a 
true picture of tlm Brahman of the olassio age. 
The Brahman should be bom of a father and a 
mother sprung of totally dificrent gotras of un¬ 
sullied reputation such as Kasyapa, He shouE 
ivar the iJiree kinds of sacred fires ; he is twice 
born, the fii'st birth being his natural birth, and 
the second being the one he assumes during 
the holy thread cereraOny; he should wear a 
holy thread of nine strings; when worshipping 
God Muruga, he should be in wet attire 
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dripping water; his raised hands should wst 
on bis head, and his mouth should devoutly 
mutter genUy the sis mystic syllables of 
Maniga’s name. 

The Sages conducted yaff<u or holy sacri¬ 
fices. They woi*© the most honoured among 
the pure Tamils. They professed to know tlie 
three stages of time, that is, tlie past, pj'oseut, 
and future. TIjs)' led a retired and religious 
Hfo, dwelling outside the great towns/ The 
Vaisyas constituted the trading claas. Tlioir 
virtues stnko the reader with admiration. 
These traders wore virtuous, and helped in the 
the propagation of virtue among other olasses. 
By their advice, liesh-eAtors became vegetarian, 
and robbers mid thieves gave up their ignoble 
calling. In atiic^t conformity with the injuno- 
tions laid dow'n in the Vodas, they worshipped 
the celestial beings (Devas), and conducted 
Holy saorifiooB. They manifoeted boundlcns 
grace towards and bulls. They maintain¬ 
ed the dignity of tho Brahmans, and perfonuod 
charities in the ume of those who could not 
afford to do thorn, so that they might reap the 
consequent blessings. They sumptuously fed 
tho hungry. Traders though they were, they 
flpoka ordy the naked 'and unadorned trutJi 
In making bargains, they carefully avoided all 
sorts of illegitimate gain. They made a clean 
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bi'caet of the net profit they made by their 
dealings. Agricultnxo was practised by the 
T'olIftJas. From the higher kind of Vellalas, 
the major and the minor dynasties of kings 
were chosen. Next in rank to the Vellalae 
were the shepherds and huntemen. Below 
tlieeo were the artisans suoh as goldsmiths, 
oarpoutors, potters, etc. Aftor these came the 
military class (id.,) the Padaiachohier or the 
armed men. Last of all were the Valayar and 
Palayor or the fishermen and scavengers res¬ 
pectively. The distinction of the four castes 
Brfthnjft, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra observed 
by tho Aryas did not exist among the Tamils. 
The expression ‘twice-born’, applied by the 
Aryans to those who were sanctified the 
investiture of the sacred thread, was always used 
in ancient Tamil literature to denote only tho 
Brahmans, and it is evident therefore that the 
Ksliatriya and the Vaisya, who wore the sacred 
tlireod, were not known in TamihJeam. 

Strong-bodied mleohchas and Maravas 
beautify their bodies with garlands, get 
drank with fermenting toddy, and wander 
with mirth riotously everywhere in the 
streets of large cities like Madura. Innocent 
damsels at sunset light oily wicks in the 
lamps, and adore the household deities with 
flowers and paddy grains. In the guarded 
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homes of the rich, servant boys are busy iu 
preparing pastes of musk upon the black 
mortars. There were halls with flags for dis¬ 
cussions between disputing pbiloBophers- There 
were the residences of sages and penauemg 
devotees. Hypnotic dances of velan, tlio 
dances of fejnales, religious festivities, and 
masical entertainments oould be witneesod 
everywhere. The business of entertainment 
should have provided a livelihood for diflerent 
classes of persons such as dancers. There is a 
reference to dancing maids who press their lutes 
tight to their warm bosoms to heat the strings 
at sunset in winter, and tune their chords to 
suit admirably to tbeir dance. There were 
charity-houses, wherein the poor and the needy 
were fed. The conji flow out in streams, which 
wars rendered miry by bulls flghting with cue 
another. Tlie ceaselessly plying cars rendered 
the mire into dust, which rose up, and spoiled 
the paintings in the adjoinmg temples. There 
were charity-housosfor feeding stray cattle. 

The classic age was charaotorised by 
a sad feature. People other than Brahmans 
were addicted to drink, gluttony, and 
flesh-eating. There seemed to have been no 
sumptuous dinner without these vices. The 
minstrel, who was directed to the king for re- 
•ceiving a fit reward, was encouraged by the 
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hope oi a sumptuous flesh diet thrcroghoufc his 
}oiig way from the difierent peoples. Vegetaria¬ 
nism was in faot a later growth, No doubt 
there should have been honourable esosptiona 
among the Saivas and the Jains in those days. 
Bice was pounded with long pestles border¬ 
ed with strong iron rings, These rings by 
constant employmout underwent mnoh wear 
and tear, and heoame blunt and smooth. This 
custom is still in vogue. Madwraikhanchi tells 
us that clothes were washed in sour rioe-water, 
and ironed, as is tho custom even at the present 
day in remote villages, 

In certain houses monkeys were brought 
up like children, Young monkeys and 
children played together. Elephants were 
trained in a northern language by lads of 
the Tamil race. In tho Chintamani one 
of the Eivo Ancient Tamil Epics, this 
praotico is referred to. Elephants were fed 
with rice smeared well ingheo by keepers. The 
Dravidlans used to catch wild elephants ia 
pitfalls dug in the woods but the Aryans 
introduced the ingenious method of decoying 
wild elephants by tame female elephants. 
From Mullaippatu> we learn that there 
were oracles at the shrine of Korravai^ whiok 
used to be consulted by the people on emergen¬ 
cies. When the king was about to go on a 
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warlike exi>editioji, the queen was diKConsolate. 
Old mafci'ons in attendaDce upon tlje queen 
consulted the oraclo, and informed her that 
the king would return triumphant. Then 
the queen consented to the king’s dopartuiu. 

In tho classical age, Puhar or KaverippunK 
pattinam, situated at the mouth of the Ka^'eri,. 
was a thmiug emporium, and the capital of 
tho Chola kirigdom. To the seaport of Pulmr^ 
ships from all parts of the then known world 
brought cai'goes of merohandiso, which were 
speedily conveyed to the inland towns. It was 
famous enough to count among its inhabitants 
men of different nationalities that had resorted 
to it probably on trade business or for amassing 
fortune. Criecks from Alexandria and Ambs 
from Mecca jostled in its streets witli Eonmns 
and with men from ail the Eastern regions. Tlio 
baeaor thoroughfare at Puhar was the scene of 
unceasing festivals, There were an’aysof Hogs 
on either side of the bazaar road. lu the 
bazaar in Madura, flags of beauty used to bo 
raised in honour of divine festivals. BesideS) 
there were flags to commemorate the capture 
of foreign cities by the generals of the king. 
Flags in honour of triumphs in war waved 
majestically like cataracts flowing down the 
bills. Elephants, oars drawn by brilliant horses, 
and magnificent chargers mounted by trained 
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riders passed and repassed through the 
ba^^^aar tlioroughiare. In the bazaar wore 
to be seen pedlars and seller's of petty sjticles 
of Jnerobandise, such as fragrant unknit flowers, 
garlands of variegated colours, perfumed 
powders manufactured by the joint work of 
several parsons, who had divided the labour 
between themselves, betel leaves, spiced aro- 
00 nuts and lime slaked from burnt shells. 
There were the manufacturers of bangles from 
conches, goldsmiths, cloth uiftrohauts, painteia, 
weavers offormg their clothes for sale, and 
sollcrs of vegetables* Customs wore levied at 
all the 8ea-port$. Tolls were oollected on the 
trunk-roads used by carovana iuid at the frontier 
of each kingdom. Wine and other intoxicating 
Jifluors were imported into India by tlie 
Bactrlan Greeks or Yavanas, Wc have already 
Inferred in detail to the commercial activity of 
tills epoch. The state of society corresponding 
to this activity of trade, to tlie traffic on 
Iiigh loads, t)io bustle at frontiers, customs- 
houses, tolls, and to the minute regulation 
of these must have been one of consider¬ 
able complexity. Naturally there should have 
been a considerable growth of luxury con¬ 
sequent upon the rise of the Tamil king¬ 
doms like the Chola and the Pandya to pre¬ 
eminence in the South. 
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We loam fvoDi ’BorvjvitvrQ.fr^i'Q.tlo.i UiaC 
clofclaeB of veiy fine texture with beautiful 
embroider}* were manufactured in TamilaJ^ani. 
Foreign influeucos also began to assert tlieui- 
Helves. Thci'e sin mid Imve tfibon place a oou- 
siderablc advtmct' in ails during tliia period. 
Marvellous uiachincH wovo cojrstructcd by the 
Tamils*, and great architectural works were 
carried out under the super vision of the 
Yavanae. Fvmu learn that 

these Tavauas were excellent artists versed in 
the oonstruotion of motal statues^ and apparon* 
tly the Tamils should have learnt thlH art 
from them. The science and praotioc of 
the fine nits rvore highly developed among 
the ftuciont Tmnils. The study of music ^vas 
an essential part of a liberal education. Dancing 
was cultivated as a tine art, and the to wei*© 
toxt-boohs aireadj' composed, in which rulea 
were given In detail for tbo pcrfonuanco of the 
several kinds uf dancing then in voguo. In tiro 
arts of painting and sculpture, the Taanils had 
acquired a coireidorable degree of prciioioucy. 
Fibres of gods, men, and animals were painted 
with a variety of colours ou the walls of private 
houses and public buildings, suoh as temples 
and palaces. 


* Sil»ppR(bikArftiD, Adftik«l4lek4tb«i. 
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‘The drees worn by tbs Ta?nil people varied 
according to their rank in society and the raoe 
to which they belonged. The Bvahmane 
cropped their hair )ea^’iDg a small tuft on the 
top of the head. The soldiers employed to 
gnatd the public tboroughfams and the ser¬ 
vants in tho king’s palaoe wor‘e coats. A full 
dress was the outward sign of a servant rather 
than of a master. Women mixed freely in 
the business and amusements of sooial life. 
Prom, the queen downwards, every woman 
visited tho temples. Every towu and village 
had its street of harlots, and in the great oitiea 
there were educated courtezans. The ooui*td- 
%aD8 honoured by the special regal'd of 
the king were allowed to travel in carriagea 
or palanquins, to visit the royal parks, 
and to uss betel boxes made of gold. Boys wore 
considered marriageable at sixteen, and girls at 
twelve years of age. All the villages and towns 
were fortified against the attacks of robbers 
and enemies.'’* Owing to the freedom 
enjoyed by women it was possible for young 
people to court each other before marriage. 
One most curious custom I'eferred to in the 
Sangam works is that of a disappointed 
lover proclaircing his love in the public 

frQis V. EuRkaBfttbfti PilUi’* Tha tSOU 
y«af« pp. 
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streets and committing suicide. lu the 
narrow world of an ancient South Indian 
village, a courtship could be carried on 
only with much difficulty. The lovers had to 
meet under cover of night at some appointed 
place in the outskirts of the village. At svicli 
meetings, the young woman was always accojii- 
panied by her <sonddante. NallanthuvaiiJw’K 
Kalithohai throws niucli interesting light ou 
the modes of life, manners, and eentinumtH of 
the ancient Tamil people. The lovers hiul 
met a few times beforu at night; and the young 
lady’s confidante, aoiioitous about her com- 
pardon’s reputation luid with a view to hasten 
the man’s making a publio proposal of maniago 
to her, would like to terminate such private 
interviews. She therefore weaves a dolioiitt' 
tissue of fiction; and within hearing of tijo 
man narrates it to lier companion pointing out 
the peril of such meetings as a moral of the 
story, and conveying to the man a gentio idnt 
to immediately make a public proposal foi* tl^e 
lady’s hand to her parents. 

One national virtue of the Tamils was 
the hospitality they invariably showed to 
the poor and the needy, The ideal of the 
people was that virtue should be ever on the 
inorease, and that vice should go on diminish^ 
ing. To love mankind, to seek their welfare, 
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to rellove the distressed and the needy, not to 
oompass evil and become hateful, not to stab 
people in the dark, and not to despise and glory 
over the fallen ore some of the many lessons 
conveyed in the The model house¬ 

wife must he gentle, loving, industrious, and, 
above all, obedience itself, Valluvar, the 
author of the Kurol, was once asked, 
whether the married state or celibacy was 
uiiiedy to he desired. He gave no answer, 
hut invited the iiu^uimr to wait and see. 
Valluvar’s wife was drawing water from the 
well, He called to her, and, leaving the bucket 
hanging midway, she iiwtantly came. At 
dinner he oomplained that the cold rice burnt 
his mouth, and his wife immediately fanned it. 
‘'Next day, while the son shone clear and 
bright, he cried out that ho could not see to 
read. She brought at once alight.” ‘ This^ 
said Valluvar to his visitor, ‘ is domestic 
felicity. If you can have such a wife, marry ; 
otherwise, prefer celibacy’. It is further rela¬ 
ted of this model wife^ that, having during her 
life performed unhesitatingly her husband’s 
every behest, at her death she asked him hrst, 
and last, and only question. * Tell me,' sho 
said, ‘Why, at our mamage, did you re» 
quire of me a needle and a pot of water?’ 


* J. M. N»ilABW4mi PlDaf p. is^. Pipa« VoJ. a 
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‘ Ib was ^ he replied, that I might with 
the needle pick up a gmiu of rice, should oue 
ever be spilt, and dip it in tlio water\ No grain 
of rice had over been suffered by tins model 
house-wife to fall in serving hor husband’s 
meal, Tije needle snid the pot of water had 
never been used. She died content. Wo 
would lilce to have imva scenes of real life snob 
as this among the auedent TainilB. 

la the Ma/nimclalai, there is a reference 
to the celebration of the f<»ftet of Indra. The 
herald seated on an elephant proolaimed to all 
the inhabitants of Pnhar, “Decorate youi 
temples and your liouKee. Let garlands hang 
through every street from every window. Let 
the sound of eveiy species of music bo heard 
throughout all yonr borders, Let merchants 
»Mid dealers fill croiy avonue in all that is 
beautiful and piocious. Let the teioplos of 
every religion and scot bo crowded with devout 
worshippers. Let th(' teacliers of every school 
deliver their lectiiws, hold disputations, discuss 
their tenets, and promulgate their faith. Thus 
let the city be filled with peace and gladness.” 
It is refreshii^' to come upon passages 
like this, in this great claseioal work which 
gives ue an accurate and graphic picture of the 
life led by the Tamilians eghteen oentaries^ 
ago. During these festivals, there were fairs. 
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oa a magnificent scale. It was the custom fot 
all the aotreeses, dancing giiis, and eongettes- 
ges togiveme^ifioent entt'rtainments on these 
occasions. 

We shall now pvocoed to slcetch briefly tlie 
religion of the Tamils in tlie early coaturieR of 
tl)e Christian ora. VallnvariH religion is tbo 
religion of the Draviclians. V&lluvar system- 
atiRcd the ethics of tho l)ravidian community, 
and as well built up a systoni for them. His 
system is a high-water mark of excel lenco.. 
He is a utilitarian of the noblest type and a 
thinker of the loftiest order. His conception 
of the good of the community aud the law of 
sorrice enjoined upon the member of that com¬ 
munity to contribute to tliat good is well 
conceived. In the chapter on 

in his sacred Kured, Valluvar, 
tlio ablest exponent of the Dravidian religion 
and philosophy, formulates the most com¬ 
prehensive and far-reaclilng ideal of service to 
tho good of the oommumt}* or nation. In the 
thought-region, Valluvar is a prodigy and a 
tj-pe of Dravidian intellect, nothing short of 
meteoric. In the opening chapter of thcXwrrti, 
a perfect ethical and religious code, the God¬ 
head is described as the first and indivisible, 
the supremely wise, the heart-dweller, the 
sense-destroyer, the paesionless, the iooompav- 
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able, the good, and the poeseseor of noble 
attributes, Valluvai's cixied is not a godless 
orced. His God in tl^o first cause and loi'd. 
He is intelligent. Ho is hmnaonlate, and un¬ 
tainted by likes and dislikes. He is the Loi'd of 
lords and King of kings, He is tlio sourcu of 
all dhanna and beiicfioence, He has eight 
attributes. ValInvar describes God by tho 
terms Chemi)QrMl bcbig), 

VUaiha (a-w^e»’‘,sP*Tho Existent), and 
poral (OtcnuuQui 0 «r - True being). Accoi'diug to 
Valluvar, *'iio amount of learning is of any good, 
unless a naan behoves in the existence of God, 
and worships His Feet in all love and tmtli. 
The references to the deities Indra, Yishnu, 
Siva, Laksbici, and Brahma would seem to 
argue Yalluvar’s faith in symbology, despite 
iiis alleged aloofness from particular creeds.' 

The deities of tlio Sangam period, as seen 
from the other works of this age, were Siva t)f 
the dark throat, Baladeva of white colour, 
Krishna of the <]i*pp blue colour, and Subra- 
manya, the lied One. In Puhar aud Madura, 
there were temples dedicated in honor of these 
'deities as well as of Indra. One of the oldest 
of South Indian shrines is devoted to the wor¬ 
ship of Krishna, The Sangain literature 
•affords abundant evidence to show the aupre- 

• VUt Xi*ri»/-S I aosM SM. loS 
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mftcy of Siva. Tho latter is given the front 
plfioe among tiie gods in Maduraikkanchi. In 
ibli the intrcdnctoiy invocations of the Sangam 
works» Siva^s form and grace are dealt with. 
There are many references to the worship of 
Siva throughout the PHr<m<MiV‘rn. God Subra- 
Eianya was a great favourite deity with the 
Tamils. He lesided witli splendour in six 
favourite placos such as Tirupparamkunram^ 
Tiruchenduv, Palani, Tiitivcraksun, Alagar- 
Koilf and Kunrutoradal. Tiiore shouid have 
been shiines dedicated to Kubramanya in these 
places. The Tamil God Mumga was the 
common object of wcu*ship to the Aryans 
and the Tamil k. The poem Tirumirugarrup’ 
padai clearly shows the readiness with which 
the Aryans incorpor*ated the traditions and 
I'eligious beliefs of the Tamils. God Subramanya 
condescends to accept the obeisance of mortals 
to him in whatever form it may be given. 
Bloody saoiidces were o^cred by the people in 
villages to this deity. Sacri^cos of sheep were 
ofiered to the God. Hypnotic dances were in 
vogue in honour of this God. The rudiments 
of Vaisbnarism are also traooahle in the Sangam 
works. In this body of literature there are 
references to Bama and Krishna. Besides the 
cult of Biva, the cult of Vishnu also was coming 
into prominence. Much importance was at- 
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tacbed to &acrificG». Tbe Vtdic leavning wms 
much cfttedmed. 

Aq intcrestiag account oi Buddhism 
given in tbe claHoical work, ^^a 1 Umekalai. 
Thoohiof problem tliatconivontod tiie Buddhists 
was, ‘ How to get freed frojn birth wliioli isuu- 
mixed pain.’ Tlio Holutioc they anivod at may 
bo expresned in tlic ^vord8 of the M'lniwhiUU 
thus; ‘ The bom are doomed to over-iuoreas- 
ing pain; those who will not bo bom are hlesKod 
with eternal beatitude. Of attachment the 
former is an outcome and by renunciation 
the latter is doomed.' The Mimiviekalai 
contains references only to the hfahayana form 
of Buddhism. The fabric of Buddha's teach¬ 
ings rests on the foundation of the four Satyas. 
“ The evcr-iiicreasing misery by attachmont is 
caused, the happiness of emancipation by non- 
attachment secured. These conjointly foiin tlio 
' Ponr Principles of Truth." The linos of tlio 
Mammehalai that deal with the origin of 
misery are almost taken verbatim from the 
Buddhistic Text^the Tripitaha : ** Of iguorance 
are actions the result, i\nd from actions 
knowledge proceeds. Knowledge gives rise 
to name and form, and they in turn to 
tbs five organs of sense and the mind. 
These organs six, of contact with things, 
are the cause. On contact depending, ex- 
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periencQ cojaes. Of experience desire is 
the outcome. And desiro to attaobment gives 
rise. Attacbmout, of an aggregate of actions, 
is the root. On tliis aggregate based al] birth 
proceeds; with birth, t>ld age, disease and 
deatli, pain and weeping, suffering und owe, 
and despair, all tlis fniita of actions. Thus in 
said the origin of inisory,'* Tlio means of 
obtaining freedom from miaory is then des¬ 
cribed : With jgnoi-auce depwts actions all; 
with actions, the knowledge that differentiates. 
When knowledge departs, jiames and forms 
along. Names and forms departing, the 
organs six are no more. With the organs six, 
the contact with things does leave, and contact 
with it the faculty of exporieaoe does steal. 
Wi|Ji experience vanish all kinds of desire. And 
desire fails not abtschinenfcto take. Atfcacbjnenfi 
to JCarma deals a death blow. Karma falling, 
the wheel of birth uo longer tarns. When 
freedom froiu birth i« secured, scoured also is 
freedom from old age, disease and death, pain 
and weeping, sufforing luid care, despair and 
all the i'est.” In anotljer place it stated 
that whosoever bom among inon cares to 
loiow tbo characteristics of these twelve, 
ignorance (Avidya), actions (Saniskaras), 
differentiating knowledge (Vijnana), name and 
form (Naana Bnpa), six oi-gans (Shadayatanas), 
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contact with things (Sparea), experience' 
(Vedana), dceiro (Trshna), attachment (Upa- 
dana), aggregate of actions (Bhava), birth 
(Janmo.), and the fruits of actions (Karmupala), 
knows also the gioat Nirvana”/ Tlio ten 
sinful actions tliat should be avoided in 
all religious praotio os by all kinds of pnujti- 
tioners irrespective of their etego of life (Gra- 
basta or Sanay^isi) ai‘e ‘killing, stealing, and 
lusting, these three appertaining to tbo body 
lying, tale bearing, using hot words, indulgii^ 
in vain talk, these four to utterance belonging; 
desire, anger, and delusion, these three in the 
mind sprii^mg/ An examination into the oJd 
Buddhistic customs reveals to us that wouicn 
also were permitted to become Sannyasins, and 
that in that stage of life they were Vnmyi? im 
Bhikshunis. From the wc loam 

that M atari hearing of the sod death of 
Eovalan at Madura spends the remainder of 
her life in a Buddhist monsatery. The heroine 
Manimokalai hei’self dually settles at Kanohi 
to perform penance with a view to attain Nir¬ 
vana. We loam from the ManimeMai that the 
Jain saints were generally heartless and unsym¬ 
pathetic. Jainism partly failed from a lack of 
human sympathy. The Jains were more anxious 

* Vidt ifanimskoloi, 8Ua&% 80, 51*1(I9. &Dd (At Sid- 

dhanU DifiMa. Vol. 2V, p. lit, 
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to show raeroy and pity to the animal crea¬ 
tion than to suffering humanity, Buddliism 
oil tbo other hand allowed an aatoniahing aym- 
pathy with all human intirmity. Buddha is 
repn^aented as a tender, rnoet loving friend of 
men* 

Bonides the Buddhist system of philosophy, 
there uoro in the Tamil land acoording to tfao 
Manivt&Icalai five othor systems of philosophy 
Huob as Lolfayatam, Sankhyatn, Naiyayil^tn, 
Vaiseshikam, and Mimamaakam, and the 
authors of these syatenis were Brihaspati, 
ICapila, Akshapatha, Kanada, and Jaiminl 
lespectively. In describing the deotrinea of 
each of the above systems, the J^anim^kalai 
does not give any account of the Nya)^; but in 
its place it mentions the Ajivaka and Nigranta 
philosophies which were evidently the represen¬ 
tatives of the older Nyaya systems, The ezis- 
teuoo of these numerous schools show the 
religious activity of the people In the Tamil 
land. Thus Saivism, Vishnavism, Buddhism, 
and Jainism wore all prevalent, and were allow¬ 
ed to prosper peacefully without persecution. 
There were the monasteries of the Jains and 
the Buddhists. Men with their wives and 
children used to go with dowers bo the Buddhist 
churches during nights. Beligious toleration 

O, U. 3, Dlplkft, Vol. XI Vo. B p. 344. 
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was a marked feature of the acardemic times 
in the Tamil country, 

Tlie religious liberty whicli the Tamils 
enjoyed had a great and salutary influence upon 
thoir intellootual and moral devolopinont. By 
softening feelings and manners, IBuddiiisiii 
powerfully contributed to the amelioration of 
the social state. The Nigrantas and Buddhists, 
holding up a high ideal of morality, exoioiaed a 
profound influence upon moral and intolloctual 
order and upon public ideas and sentiments. 
The pure conceptions ►©! morality of the ancient 
Tamils, so well-embodied in their classical 
literature, oonstituted the real enduring basis 
of their ciTilination. 

From the Paitina 2 ^palat wc learn that a 
temple for worship was known as AmJialam, 
The most supreme deity worshipped by tho 
Bravidians, it has already been stated, Wivs 
known as KantJicli. Kant?iu was tlie place 
where the Goc\ was supposed to remain It 
was also regarded oe a symbol to repwsonfc 
God who IB with shape and without ehape. 
Nakbrar also testifies to the preTalenoe of this 
idea of God. The invisible, unthinkable Deity 
oarmot be given forms a.q we like, and so a 
symbol called Kmilau was erected The 
numerous references to the four Vedas, Vedic 
Btsbmans and Sages, and Vedic sacrifices, 
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the ailusions to the worship of gods, the 
nature of the deities and objeots of tliis 
life and of the life to oome, described in 
those olaesioal works, all go to prove that tho 
Tmilisns liad greatly assimilated the Aryan 
system of religion in the third SaugEun 
epoch. 

Another point deserves to bo noted. Some 
of the classical Tamil poems contain not merely 
references to theistic Gods such as Siva and 
Vislmu, but also to the four Vyuluu. The 
orthodox Hinduism, which had found a home 
in the South, underwent a ocitain degree of 
modification ‘towards subordinating the purely 
ritualistic part oi the Brahinanic religion by a 
very strong infusion of the devotional element 
in it.’ Since the Brahman was duly disohaig- 
ing his duties as a saorificer to the commuzuty 
as a whole, people other than Brahmans were 
already looking forward ‘to the attainment of 
earthly prosperity here in this world and 
salvation in the next by the comparatively 
easier mothod of devotion, each to the god of 
his heart.’ The notion of a God and that of a 
ministering priest to stand between God and 
individual man already came into relief. This 
peculiar feature of devotion to God under tho 
right guidance of a preceptor is a feature 
pecoliar to Bltaltti. 
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Thus tho indigenous Dravidi^ui religion* 
subjected to the mellowing influences of 
Buddhism, Jainism, and the vedic religion, 
gave rise iu due time to tlie sweet, pracUcal, 
nod hcart-ontlnailing culture of the Tntnils, of 
which the Tnmi! clnssioB, together with tlie 
80 ul- 8 tining Saiva and Vnishnavn hywnology, 
not to mentioii tlie mighty and inajostio God- 
aspiring temples of Tamilal ain, constitute even 
to-day the imparisliable monuments of l>oauty 
and glorious divine enthusiasm. ‘In the stiid>' 
of the history of religion', according to Albrecht 
Weber, ‘we 01*0 enabled to follow the different 
phases undergone by an idea from its first 
inception to its culminating pouit. That which 
is at the beginning is not onl}* simple ; it is 
also the better^ tha right, and the true. But 
in the course of its development foreign elc- 
mente oontiniie to make their influence felt till* 
when we reach our goal, we are frci]uoutly 
confronted with something altogether opposed 
to the propositions from which we Htartod. 
Superstition has made itself master of thn 
situation, and like the fabled mermaid, we see a 
lovely maiden ending in an ugly fish/ But 
happily for South India, the r 6 ligio 2 i of the 
Dravidians, at the period w$ have now reached 
the eaiiy oenturies of the Christian ora, 
was all the better for the absorption of the 
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alien alemeate from the north, and already 
showing promise of a bnlliant futnre, and the 
diverse seeds of many religions, sown on South 
Indian soil, were already germinating, and 
well on tlie way towards bearing rioh and 
abundant fruit in tho slmpe of the Sawa 
Sidditanta syatero of the next opocli. 

Bofercnoes may here be made to a few 
sources whicli, besides the Tamil classics, 
tlirow a few welcome rays of light upon the 
political organisation of the Tarcils in the hiS' 
torioal period. The Kurumbars, it has already 
heeu stated elsewhere, w'ere a pastoral tribe 
living in the region from the base of the table¬ 
land to tho Palar and Feunar rivers known as 
TondamandaJam. They were attacked by an 
army under Adondai or Tondaiman, the 
illegitimate son of Karikai Chola, and subju¬ 
gated. This Tondaiman, under instructions 
from Earikal Ohola, introdaoed oivilization 
and political and social institutions suited to a 
oivilixed people in this onoo barbarous land. 
Fragmentary notices of their political and 
social organisation may be gathered from the 
ensay of F. W. Bills on land tenures and from 
traditionary statements preserved in the 
Machmiie OollecUwt of Msi. They appear to 
have formed a sort of confederate state, 
under obiels of their own, each of whom 
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redided iii a forbified stronghc^Id, having 
a distiiot of gitafcev or less extent under iw 
jurisdiction douon^inabed a Koitam (from 
Koiiai,^ fort or castle), the largest of winch 
vfm rocognised uh bho lie ad of tbo union. 
Of blio kotiioim there wore bwonty*foav 
each coiiWfc^bing of one or more 7iadm and onoli 
Tuidu Bub'di’N'ided into soveral natiaDbfi or 
tinvnshipfl. It is yiiibc probable t)mb this kind 
of oi'ganisabioii was the one introduced by 
Tondaimau. li this be «o, this must have been 
the system in vogue iu the Chola country. 
Tondaimau could not have newly evolved from 
his own brain the institutions he is stated to 
have set up in the land of the Palar, but only 
transplanted them from the Chola country bo 
which he belonged. It does nob do much 
violence to tnith md historical accuracy, if we 
maintain that the institutions whose remuins 
were noticed by Ellis and other scholars, are 
the primitive polity of the Cholas in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The Tamil olassios also confirm this 
testimony about the administrative divisions of 
the Tamil land. The unit of administration 
was the village or a group of villages. The 
villages in the Tamil oountry were known as 
Pattiiam or Pakkam, Ur, &rur, Padi, Palii,. 
Cherii and Enruohi. A certain geographical 
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area containing a number of these units 
constituted a small di’^ieion which in the 
Tondamandalam was dominated by a fort, while 
in the Cbola country an important town or city 
dominated it. A number of these bigger units 
taken t<^ether oonstituted adistiiot; a number 
of tbeso districts in turn united to form a 
division giving u8 tbe regular gradation indicat¬ 
ed in the Pallava and Cbola ooppei-plates and 
mscriptiona of a later period. Nadu was the 
biggest division, and pakkam, ur, cheri, or 
kurichi the smallest according to the divisions 
of the countiy into 

or hurwiji respectively. The big nodus called 
in later days mondalom were ruled by crovmed 
monarchs Under them were 

subordinate kings u>siroi<rM)^ who ruled 

over a ku/mm, comprising a number of 
townships and villages. There wore also com 
monders of the army who were given a simQar 
charge. 

It is said that in the provinces and town¬ 
ships there were Pa/nchayaU consisting of old 
and respectable men of the various localities 
\vbo helped the heads of provinces and town¬ 
ships in the administration of justice. *The 
constitution of these popular assemblies was 
quite demooratic. From what we know of the 
Panchxyai during the days of the Pallava and 
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the Choi a ascendancy, between the eighth and 
the eleventh centuries A.D., we can infer that 
the members ware eleotod by the people, and 
the assembly took cogni«aaioe of all matter of 
local importance, and settled every difforcncc 
between one individua) and another. Pwam 
266 gives us an idea of its groat popularity and 
the confidence of tho public in the integrity 
and the wisdom of its uieui bera. Public opinion 
was very strong in these local bodies, and none 
dared to offend them by disobeying their 
orders.* t We have references to the meeting 
of assemblies in the classical works. The poet 
Pemngadungo says that the Kosars true to 
their plighted word appeared at the place of 
assembly suddenly with war drums beating and 
conch resounding. This place of assembly 
woe uudemeatl) the shade of an old and ancient 
banyan tree with magiiifioent branches. In 
Tamilak<mt the chief and ryots would 
frequently meet for purposes of common 
deliberation underneath the tall and shady 
banyan tree with its branches spread far and 
wide. In tho Tirumurugai'Tw^adaiy there is a 
reference to tho spreading tree under which vil¬ 
lage elders used to meet for transacting public 

* Tht Ohrirtian ColUyt Mogatim, Qttaritrly S«ri4t, 
Tol IT, p. US. 

t Vid* Kvrvitiholtai, 1), Aham 9Sl. 
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Jj^usiuess.* On the existing tribal audcommUDal 
organisatione, a central ardministration wae 
superimposed. The Tamil classics like the 
Kural teach us the character of the central 
organisation t ‘ which welded the local organi¬ 
sations for local purposes into one unity which 
might be the state of those times^ The local 
organisations were certainly of a democratic 
character, and rested for certain purpoees on 
the communal basis. The devolution of power 
was compleCfi, The central organisation has 
merely the control of local administiration, the 
maintenance of peace and order in the conntry 
and providing for defence against extern^ 
enemies’. 

According to Valluvar, the constituent 
elements of a State are the minister, people, 
resources, allies, army, and fortresses. That is 
a great country which never fails in its yield of 
harvests, which is the abode of sEiges, which 
attracts men to itself by the greatness of its 
wealth, and which yields abundantly being free 
from pests, which is free from famines and 
plagues, and which is safe from the invasions 
of enemies. The country, which has known 
no devastation at the hands of its foes and 

* TAnlllftD ADtiqotr; Mo. S^Prof. SDOdorom PJll4l*o 
orkiolo on tbo Ton Taail Idj^lo. 

t Vi^4 rSomo oonfrrtuUone ofSottth Irtdia to /ntfian Cutturo 
8. ErlthDoowtai Aijongar. 
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which, even should it suffer any, would not 
bate one whit in ite yield, vd[\ be called a jewel 
among the countries of the world. The watera 
of tlie surface, the watei's that flow under¬ 
ground, rain water, we 11-situated mountains, 
strong forCifioations, tljowt indispensable to 
every country. Tho natioa, which is not divid¬ 
ed iuto waiTing aectw, which is free from 
jnurdevous onaivliistH, and which has no 
traitors witliin its bcwoin to ruin it is 
truly great. 

Portresses are helpful not only to tho 
weak, who think onl)* of their defence, but also 
to the strong and powerful. Watercourses,, 
deserts, mountains, thick jungles—all these 
constitute various kinds of defensive bamm. 
Height, thickness and impregnability, these 
are requisites that science deiuaudsoi fortresses.. 
That is the l)est fort^Bs which is vulnerable 
^ very few places, which is spacious 
and capable of bwaking tho assaults of 
those that attempt to take it, which affords 
facility of defence for the garrison, which 
is filled with stores of every kind, which is 
garrisoned hy men that will make a brave 
defence, which cannot bo reduced by a regular 
^e, by storm, or even by mining, which has 
been rendered impregnable by works of various, 
kinds, and which enables the defenders to fell 
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dow-a theu advorewiet*. The poet ifTilamkilftr 
of Aiyor, in refemug to the diffewnt parte of a 
fortification, says, ‘ There was first of all a 
moat BO deep that it icached down to the 
abodes of demons; tlu« was crowned with 
turrets, from which the aitlicrs shot forth their 
arrows there was an iifipervious wood that 
surrounded small forts at e^'e^y angle/ 

The towQ of Madura is bedecked with sk} - 
reaching mansions, which everywhere appear 
like the beds of large rivers. The royal man¬ 
sion is enclosed by high fortified walls. The 
ditches round the fort are deep with blue water. 
The ramparte of stone rise into the region of 
the celestials. The ornamented gate with its 
massive doom appears like a huge tunnel out 
through a mountain ; the gate with doors ever 
smeared with ghee is broad and liigh enough to 
allow the passage of fully-oaparisoncd 
elephants along with triumphal banners. 

' The gates of the fort are busy like the 
ceaselessly flowing river with throngs 
of men who pass incessantly under it.’ To 
drive the darkness throughout night, metallic 
statues constructed by Yavanae bear lamps in 
their hands, and there are servants who care¬ 
fully watch the lamps, and pour oil into them 
08 it is exhausted. Plags of various hues 
waving over the high mansions present the 
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appearAiice of ruinbows seen on inountiun 
summits. The royftl couch miido of ivory is 
grand boyoud description. It has a silk curtain 
whoso borders arc ornamented with hanging 
pearls ; mattressoR and cushions stufiod with 
the soft down nf oidor duck are laid upon 
the couch. The <|ucen’8 ornamental unuision 
ooutains seven stoi’c.ys. Madura resembles tlie 
celestial city; it is the fit city for sivivation. 
Puhar, the capital of tbo Chela Icingdom, wa.s 
as usual in those days Hunounded by a fort. 
The fort opened by a gate, and upon the mas¬ 
sive doors of which the tiger-mark was worked, 
as it was the ensigu of the Chola, just as the 
dsh-mark was that of the Pandya. Around tbo 
city and the royal residence were a series of 
gardens planted with trees, shrubs, and plants 
interspersed witli momoiials to the dead and 
with varioiis consecrated buildings. Bach o£ 
these was surrounded by a higli wall, and there 
were gates strictly guarded, loading from one 
to the other. In tlto vicinity of tliese gates, 
statues were placed in which various divine or 
semi-divine pei'sonages were supposed to dwell, 
freQuently exohauging a word with tl^e passers- 
by. In the account of the inauguration of the 
feast of Indra we get some glimpses of the 
arrangements of the city. It was divided into 
two parts, of which one lay along the harbour, 
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aad presented the obaracterifitics of a modern 
aoaport town. Xhe other, which was some 
distance inland, was the abode of the wealthy. 
There was the palace, and its Btreots were full 
of the abodos of luxury and splendour. Between 
these two was a square of considerable extent, 
whore the markets were held, and basaars of 
CTory kind of jnerchandiso wow found. There 
wcio two special demons called ‘ the demon of 
the raavket’ and the * demon of the square* who 
bad shrines and images at cither end of this 
square, Their special function was to punish 
aud even devour those that were guilty of gross 
sins. The citizens were heard to say that, if 
they neglected to keep the feast, the Bhutae 
would cease to guard them by pimishing wicked 
persons. The palace of Nannan, the chief¬ 
tain of Konkan, lies cloeo to the river, 
8 eyar. A class of warriors maiutain the 
militaiy dignity of Nanuau, and lances 
which brought about the doatruotiou of his 
foes rest on the walla, and strike terror into 
the hearts of foreign visitors. Thew is a 
menagerie in front of his mansion, where the 
cubs of tigers and beai'S ai'e confined in cages ; 
several other animala such as the deer, the 
wild sheep, the guana, tho mongooee, the 
pcJKsock, the jungle-fowl, and the elephant find 
their respective places therein. There is also 
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a botanical giu'den, Tlie far-fainod city of 
Puhav also hod in its vicinity orchards, flower 
gardens, banks, mul tanks. Tbo royal n)on&> 
g^rio at Madura contained several wild beasts 
such 04 tiger's and bears. The town of Kivnclii 
was enciwdod by brick walls. The brood 
fttroots of Kanobi wero full of deep grooves 
mode* by tlio wheels of tlio huge cars which 
plied oftC4i in thorn. There wore also the 
fjuarbera for soldiers whoso military glory never 
grow dim. The bazaars ^v*ere intensely busy. 
Festivals adored by all religionists were almost 
continuously held in the streets of tho victori¬ 
ous city. 

The queen’s bosom was ornamented by 
neoklacQBof gems. Her soft wiists were adorned 
by bracelets of gold. Sbo was dressed in silk 
clothes with flower cmbroldoiy. Her foot used 
to bo shampooed by attendant maids. ‘ Dwarfs, 
hunchbacks, and oimuchs, besides a number of 
noble maidens, waited upon tho queen. On all 
public occasions tho queen took her seat on tho 
throne along with tho king. She did not wear 
a crown, unless she had inhoritod the monarchy 
in her own right.’ 

The education of royal youths was so 
adjusted as to flt them for their high and exalted 
station. They were given a Spartan training, so 
for as their physical development w48 concerned. 
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From boyhood they \rere placed under expert 
tutors, and were trained iu the use of armSj in 
riding on elephants oaid howes, and in driving 
ohariots. 

The king should possess a strong and 
striking personality. A tall stature, long arms 
touching the knoo, legs tliat have become stout 
and firm by driving elephants, ankles bearing 
the marks of anklets worn on them, the right 
hand turned inwards being accustomed to bold 
the arrows, and tho left hand holding the bow, 
a broad chest—these oouetitute a few of the 
characteristics of a king of the Tamil land. 
Besides, the king wore on his body a 
warrior dross (€^sre^^u.\ a special weath 

and a golden anklet The 

king wore a long crown of a conical shape made 
of gold and set with precious stones. The 
kings sat on R royal choir of costly workmon- 
sbip—ft kind of 3naai.}ha or cot 
made of ivory, gold, and geins and suroionnted 
with costly cushions'—the wholk raised on 
lions' heads carved on the four corners of it, 

The ki3^ was served by the eight groups 
of attendatita such as perfumers, garland* 
makers, betel-bearers, areca-nut servers, 
armourers, dressing valets, toroh-bearers, and 
body guards. That the body-guards of the 
Indian princes and maid servants of the royal 
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houeehold wove iJiaialy composed of Vavaiift 
youths aud girls is nil clearly iudicatod in tlu^ 
oldTaiuil classics. Tlieso Vavauas doHtsribod 
as 8troD^«bodicd soldiers guarding? tb$ king's 
xooni. 

The king nmst have couribge, libeiulit>\ 
wisdom, energy, alertness, learning, mtd 
decision. He should not fail in virtues should 
not sin against the laws of valour, and should 
know bow to develop and safeguard fclio 
agricultural and mineral resources of his 
kii^doin, how to enrich bis treasuiy, pi's- 
serve his wealth, and spend it wortliily. 
The kitig shall devote himself assiduou 8 l 3 * to 
works that are commended by the wise. If ho 
neglects them, he will suffer in all bis future 
births. Though the glory of the king is a 
strong army, yet virtue is his chiof strength. 
He must have strength like that of the sun, 
grace like that of tlie moon, and oharit.y 
like that of the rain. He should guide bis 
people and the affairs of state, as one guides 
a oar on a proper rood. Such are a few of the 
qualifications of a king. Parsimony, ovor* 
confidence, and o^ceesi^e amour, these aro the 
faults which a prince should avoid. 

‘The king's time was divided among his 
three main duties, (vie.) the pursuit of wealth 
of virtue, and of pleasure. The day was wholly 
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spent in transacting the business of state, and 
the night wa« reserved for secret council 
meetings, and for the reooption of spies, and 
aeorofc embassies. Of the twelve houra of the 
day, the first four the hing utilised in tlie 
pursuit of virtue. The king was awakened in 
the early hours of tho morning by the blowing 
of conches.’ For example, we are told Nodun- 
oheliyan got up early, and bathed and adoittcd 
hie beautiful person with rich ornaments. 
Every morning a grand durbar was held in the 
audience ball, and the people of all classes 
found ready admission to it. He sent for 
soldiers, warriors, and generals who had done 
meritorious service on his behalf, and enlivened 
thorn with encouragement. ‘ Tire next four 
houm he spent with his wife, relations, and 
children in the inner apartments of the palace. 
Tho four closing hours of the day were spent 
in looking after the revenue affaiw, the collec¬ 
tion of taxes and tribute, and the scrutiny of 
State charges in their various forme.' 

The ideale that a king should place before 
himself are also described. He should give 
with grace, and rule with love. He must 
administer impartial justice, and consult the 
men of law. A king (or a judge) should mete 
out due justice without swerving ever so little 
in favour (or disfavour) of the rich or the poor; 
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&ay divergence in the coarse of justice resemb¬ 
les a river of milk mth a water current in its 
coane»* The king shall measure the guilt of 
the offender, and punish him so that he 
oSendeth not again ; but the punishment shall 
not be excessive. Those that desire that 
their power shall last, let them' brandish 
their rod smartly, but lay it on soft/ 
Men look up to the sceptre of the Idng 
for protection. His sccptr‘e is the mainstay' 
of the Brahmans and of righteousness, In 
the land of the king who wields the sceptre in 
accordance with the law, seasonal rains and 
rich harvests have their home, It is not the lance 
but the sceptre that brings victory to the king. 
His umbrella should protect the oppressed. 
The king, that guards his sahjects from enemies 
both within and witlmut, may punish his subjects 
when they go wrong. It is not a blemish but hie 
duty. Punishing the wicked with death is like 
the removing of weeds from the oomdold. The 
tutelary goddess, MminuikalciDoi/vami having 
ItliManvmkalai in the Island of Mani-PalU- 
vam returned, and finding out the disappointed 
udayakumaran addressed him as follows ' 
“—Oh son of the king ( 

If the king swerve from right, the pros¬ 
perity of the land will fail. 


* P4lllBOlf, StfiSU 5. 
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If equity fail, rain will cease to fall. 

If rain cease to fall, human life will ful. 

Human life is to the kiog as his own life. 

So all things fail when the king fails in 
virtue. 

So cease thou the vain pursuit of her 
who is 

Dedicated to an ascetic life 
From the stories related to the king by the 
sages of the Ohakravalakkottam desoribed 
in Manimehilaif we learn that the Tamil kings 
used to punish in seven days those who com¬ 
mitted crimes. 'When the king came to know 
that Prince Udayakumaran had been caught 
and slain in an amorous intrigue, he esolaimed, 
* The aeoetio duties of renouncing sages and 
\Yoman’B chastity cannot exist, if kings guard 
not as them bofite’, and ordered that bis 
son’s body should be thrown into the earth 
with the wlieel of chariot upon it, so that all 
might know that one unworthy had been bom 
in bis royal line. 

The triumph of tlie king is the result of 
the produce of the soil raised from the sweat 
of the cultivator. When there is drought and 
dearth, and people become wicked, the world 
will blame the king. Without listening to 
lying counsel? when cultivators are protected, 
and through them other people also, then will 
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the king merit the praise of even Mb eiiciuifts. 
When long grants Mb great Love and peace 
to bis people, his people feel for bis safety as 
for themBelves. He should be acoossible to all 
bis subjects, aad bo never hartb of word. He 
should have the virtue to bear with words that 
are bitter to tho oar. The Wng, who is not 
easy of access, and who judges not causos with 
care, will fall from hia place, and porish ovim 
when he has no enemy. In poem 36, 
nuruy the poet says addressing tho long, ‘Bo 
easy of access at fitting time, as though tlus 
lord of justice sat to hear and decree right. 
Such kings have rain on their dominions at 
their will: kings get the blame, whether rains 
fail or flow copiously, and lack the piuise; such 
is the usage of the world.’ The king is the UCo 
of the people, as will be seen from tho followiiig 
stanza: 

Foodstuff is not tho life nor ss ator; 

The king is the life of tlie world, 

Therefore to know he is the life, 

Is the duty of the king with a hugo anjiy. 

l&O. 

Can any statesman of the present day give 
a better advice to a king than what is stated in 
the follo^ving stanza of Purananuiu i— 

Oh mighty king, Lord of the spacious 

forest lands, 
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Whero elepbants spread over tbe land 

like gra.«u^ herds, 
Comminglod with dark rooks like buffalos! 
Sinoo then; art supreme in power, one 

thing I say to tbeo 

Bn not one witli those who, void of grace 

and love, 

Booome the prey to endloKs woes in hell I 
Jjet thy dominion be as care of tender 

babes! 

That hi true teudemess, in this world rare 

to find! * 
PwananurUt 5 
The duties of the rulers enjoined in these 
poems <i>nd the code of political morality that 
breathes through most of them are very high, 

It is pleasing to note that these high ideals 
wore completely realised. * The Council of 
XJraiyur, impregnable city of the valiant Choi as, 
was famous as being the abode of equity/ * 
When Pandyon Neduncheliyan was told by 
pilgrims that some North Indian rulers insulted 
him and other Tamil princes, ho is reported to 
have exclaimed, * I shall defeat those rulers 
and make thero carry stones; otherwise let me 
be known as the I'i^g who tyrannised over his 
subjects/ Thus oppression of the people by a 
monarch was considered most abominable in 


* Piar4BaBdru, v4ri«3S. 
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those days, and unworthy of the ancient Taxnil 
nilefs. The Tanjil classics inouloated obedience 
and fervent loyalty to the king. Froui the 
Maruthsm of Oianipogiar (Ainguruuuru), wo 
loam that the loyalty of the Taaiiliou to his 
Jdng was very deep-rooted. Tieaohory to the 
Mng ($, ^.) Tojadrcliam ^YaB regarded as one oC 
the worst sins a man oould be guilty of. The 
prowoBs of the king in war, his hnnmtable 
justice and accessibility, his protecting hand 
over the poor, and his liberality and piety aitJ 
aU set forth in the Fw'ananuru, and Bwap- 
porulvenhomalai. The usual way of calling the 
attention of the people to what was going on 
in the king’s Court was by the beating of 
drums, Great importance was attached to the 
drum, which was kept in the precincts of every 
king's palace, and was treated almost as a minor 
deity. It was made to rest upon a luxurious, 
richly ornamented, and cushioned couch being 
constantly cleansed, rubbed with perfumed 
earth, and covered with wreaths of flowers. On 
special oeoadons it was carried on the back of 
the stateliest of elephants. The kings had three 
kinds of drums hnown as tlie war-drum 
(• Viramuraeam, the justice-drum 

(Neetbimurasam, wid the gift- 

dmm (Kodaiinurasam, Tbev 

• Punnantmt. *79 todli! * 
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were symbolioA] of tbc three great virtues oi 
heroism, justice, aod charity that distinguished 
every Tamil sovereign. When these drums were 
• beaten, they would sound differently. Then the 
people knew for what they were sounded. Tho 
royal umbrella was regarded aa aymboUoal of 
the protection given to the subjects by the king. 

Tho king’s position in the early centuries 
of the Christian era was hereditary. Sometimes 
it was elective. A prince who distinguished 
himself in war by feats of valonv might be 
elected by the warriors as king. The Ifing was 
the head of society. He was the supreme 
priest, the ffrst to offer saciiffoes, when seasons 
foiled. He was the supreme commander. He 
exercised vast powers in matters of war and 
peaoe. He was also the supreme judge in civil 
and criminal cases. We have interesting 
details as regards the administration of justice 
in that remote i^e. There is a reference to 
the peculiar course Karikal Chola adopted 
on one occasion. Two persons had a dis> 
agreement, and when Karikal Chola who 
wae in his yontb attempted to settle their di8> 
pute for them, they replied that be was too 
young to thoroughly investigate the cause of 
their dispute, whereupon he seemed to have 
disguised himself, and in the shape of an old 
man came and heard the whole matter, and 
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decided it to their satisiaotion. A thief arrest¬ 
ed with stolen property was behoaded. A man 
canght in the act of adultery was killed. One who 
had trespassed into another's dwoiling with the 
intention of committing adultery had his legs 
cut off. " Spying was visited with capital 
punishment. Sometimes the unfortunate vio- 
time to the king's wrath wem troddon down by 
elopiiants. When innocent people were brouglat 
M suspects and given punishments, tho poets 
interceded on their behalf, and saved them from 
the clutches of the law/’ • Justice was admi¬ 
nistered free of charge to suitors. There 
were special officers who performed the duties 
of judges. The presiding judge in each court 
wore a peculiar headgear, by which he was 
distinguished from other officers of the court. 

Crimes were rare not merely because of 
the severe punishments, but also because of the 
precautions of the government. From 
Jdaduraikl^aiichiy we leam that, on the princi¬ 
ple, ‘ set a thief to catch a thief,' the king 
appointed watchmen well-versed in (U1 the arts 
of theft. Dexterity and fearlessness were their 
great virtues. They roamed quite fearlessly in 
the streets in spite of heavy rains and 
floods like tigers in search of prey. They 
peeped slyly into the rendezvous of crafbv 
* PwMiwmTitioniinariT! ~ 
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fihievesand robbers. A very graphic desorip- 
tion of an accomplished robber ia given in the 
epio Silappaihikaram. Theft should have 
risen to a fine art in those days. But for the 
appointment of guards who knew all the ins 
and onts of the art of theft, the people's pro- 
porky should have been in great danger of 
being stolen. The complexion of the arch- 
thief was jet-black, wliich merged with darkness 
and made him quite invisible in the dark ; he 
had a spade with which be could split rocks 
and planks; he bad ^so got a sword to serve 
him in self-defence, if caught; his feet were 
protected by shoes probably to escape detection 
from foot-steps; he was clad in a soft oioth of 
jet-black hue ; a rope made of cotton fibres 
with a clip at one end served him as a ladder 
to climb up any waU, and this was wound 
round his waist. His eyes rolled slyly in search 
of jewels and treasure; he was so dexterous 
that, when detected, he could hide himself 
within the twinkling of an eye. The guards¬ 
men, who were a terror to the burglars, were 
noted for their undaunted courage and detec¬ 
tive skill that had woo for them the 
approbation of the wise. 

Though the king was the repository of 
the executive and judicial powers, these 
powers were harmoniously combined in him. 
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He carried out tUe law whicli had been 
formulated by the gmat men who had gone 
before him. His function was to admimster, 
but not to make the law. The iring was not an. 
autocrat, but a constitutional ruler. The 
principal officers of State, who assisted tho 
king in bis work of government, were tho high 
priest, the chief astrologer, tho ministers, and 
the commanders of the aimy. 

As the eyes of a king are his own inmistcrs, 
be should use his disorotion, and choose them 
wisely. The minister should be a man of 
afiairs, clever, pure-minded, devoted to the king,, 
and skilful in reading the hearts of men, The 
man, who is able to develop the resources of 
the kingdom, and cure the ills that may befall 
it, should be entrusted with the management 
of the affairs of State. The mao, who is 
endowed with kindness, intelligence, decision, 
and who is free from greed, should be selected 
for service. Work eliould be entrusted to men 
in ooneideration of thoir expert knowledge and 
capacity for patient exertion, and not becauso 
of their love towards the person of tho king, 
Tbs prosperity of the king who will not take 
counsel with bis councillors will wane. 

A kind heart, high birth, and manners 
that captivate kings—these are the qualifioa" 
tions of the ambassador. A loving nature, a- 


qualifications op ambassadors 

jse understaodine, wd sldJl in apweh, thsse 
W^ree are indiapensabJe to tJie envoy. IntelU- 
genoe, leaming^ a commandizig presenoe, 
concuweBS o( speech, sM eetuess of Cocguo, a 
careful eschewing of aU disagreeable language, 
firjiiness of niiad, purity of heart, engaging 
manners, these are the other requisites of an 
envoy. He is the fittest ambassador who has a psb 
eye for time and place, who knows his duty 
tod who weighs his words before utteriug 
them. Even when threatened with death the 
perfect ambassador will not fail in his duty, 
but will endeavour to secure his master’s 
profit. The poetess Auvaiyar, the TemiUan 
Sapho, possessed these qualifications in a pre¬ 
eminent degree. She was gifted witii high 
politdoal ^om, and in an important embassy 
to Tondaiman of Kanchi was sent by her 
patmn, AthiyamanNedumaknAnchi. 

The author of the Kurol is aware of the 
dangers of mooropetenoe on the part of the 
monarch. The sovereignty of the king, who 
does cot oversee the admiuistration every day, 
tod remove the irregplarihes, will wear day 
by day. The evils of tyranny Lave not escaped 
the penetrating eye of the immortal author oi 
the Kural. The kii^, who oppresses his sub¬ 
jects and does iniejuity, is worse than an 
assassin, The thoughtless king, whose rule 
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swerves from the ways of justice, will lose his 
kingdom and his substance. We know for 
iastanco from tbs SiUippathikaram the tragic 
end of Pandyan Noclunoheliyan, wiicn he 
realised that he had unjustly put to death 
Koval an. When the Icing ooinmitted suioido 
he let fall those heart-rending and meu\orablo 
words No king am I who believed tho 
words of my goldsmith, 1 am tho thiol. I 
have done an act which sullies tho fair fame of 
the long line of kings who ruled the southern 
land. Better to die, than to bear this 
•disgrace.' The tears of those groaning 
under oppression wear away the prosperity of 
the king. Unjust rule darkens the glory of the 
king. Eepression of the rich, forgetfulness by the 
Bremen of his science, failure of the heavens 
to send showers in tlieir seasons, premature 
and abrupt close of the reign, theso are the 
'Characteristics of tyranny, The governmont, as 
•described above, seems at hvst sight to bo an 
unmitigated and uncompromising iiutooraoy. 
But in reality it is not the case ; for a deeper 
and more detailed study will show that it is 
hedged in by diverse restrictions, all of them 
•enforced by the community, which bad an 
organisation to express its will. This organisa¬ 
tion was embodied in the king’s Council formed 
•of the Five Obeat Assemblies called Aimhenm^ 
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gviu Tlie five assemblies, 

according k) on unksotm commentator of 
the SilckppaihikATam {ArwnbaiJuiwiTaicnriyar, 

coDsiated of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people Majanam), 

priesto parpar), phyrioians 

icaruthtbar)i aetrologers or aogurs 
Nimitbav), and ministera Amaioh- 

cbai). The assembly of representatives safe¬ 
guarded the rights and privileges of the people ; 
that of the priests directed religious ceremonies, 
that of physicians attended to all matters 
afiectiug the health of the long an d his 
subjects; that of astrologers fixed auspicious 
tiroes for public ceremonies, and predicted 
important events. The assembly of the 
roinisters attended to the collection and 
expenditure of the revenue and administration 
of justice. Separate places were assigned in 
the capital town for each of these assejnblies 
for their meeting and transaction d bnsiness. 
But, according to Adiyarkun^Ular^ the cele- 
hmted couiroentator of the epic under 
reference, the assemblies consisted of minis¬ 
ters, priests, commandei’s Senapa- 

tis), ambasaadora Thoothuvar), and 

spies Charanar). In addition to 

the Five Great Assemblies, there was 
another assembly called Enberayam 
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ffffuui). According to Adiyarkanallar, Uiis 
body coDsisted of oxooutive officers (Karanatlu- 
yelavar, priests (Karuipavitbikal, 

treaaury officials 
JCauaktwhclmrraia), paloco guard 
ur$irf, KadaikappaUr), groat men of the 
city Naharainanilbaf), captain of 

troops (iTciAL»L.^^9w«rir, NanipadaithalaicciT^ 
©lephaat-warriors (JtirSw Yfmnivirar)^ and 
oaTalry officers Evuliinaravar). 

According to Ftirap 2 Joruh>enhat)ialfii, "the 
member of the king’s Council should 
possess eight qualities^ and should always 
look to success after duly weighing the chances 
of victory and defeat, and after debating justly 
the questions raised and the objections urged. 
The eight qualities of the ooniicillors am stated 
to be good birtli, learning, good character, 
truthfulness, purity, and the oinaincnt of 
even-mindcdncRS without being envious and 
being covetous. TUohq are ideal chavaotoris> 
ties, which, if possessed, would bring glory to tlie 
land. 

According to Mr. R. C. Majumdar, tho so* 
called five aaBem1)lieB wore really tho five 
committees of a great assembly. It is interesting 
to note also that the miiiisten formed one 
of the assemblies. The assemblies taken 

V4h8ipsdal«m Chapter Vlll. 19. 
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together mij jastly be compared with the 
Fnvj Coucoil, the aeecmbly of the miniebere 
corresponding with the Cabinet composed of a 
eeleoted few/ The repreeenbatiTc character of 
the assemblies and the effective control, which 
they exercieed over the administration, are 
•clearly eetablisbed. On important occaeions, 
the five aeeembUes attended the king's levee in 
the throne ball, or joined the royal procession. 
The power of government was vested in the 
king and in the Five Great Assemblies. That 
these assemblies played not an inconsiderable 
part in the Hie of the Tamil States is proved 
by the references to them in the SilappaiJiiJui’ 
i-am. In connection with the celebration of 
the annual festival in honour of God Indra, 
the members of these assemblies were assigned 
the duty of bringing water in a golden vessel 
from the sacred Kaveri. Again, in Aranf/erm* 
Mhaiyf the members of the Five Great 
Assemblies are said to have accompanied tho 
royal procession. Again, when Senguttuvan 
Chera sent his sword in advance before his own 
departure for the purpose of bringing a atone 
from the Himalayas, the assemblies are said to 
have blessed bimj. These few references show 
t hat t he assemblies were associated with him 

t Si7spp«(Ufcara«, Li«a» ZSS.tS. 

; Kaikoticotkai Chtp tS, Um SS. 
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coQBbaulily, and (hat they }\elped him iu tihn 
government of the 8tata. The voyal admiuis- 
tration was carried on not merely witli tlio 
help of the aesemblics^ but also with the 
groat ofQccrs of state. In a sense, the govoru- 
mental organisation of the Tamil kingdoniK 
may be said to resonjblo t)m eystcin of go veil)- 
mont that prevailed in }ilnglaiid in the Nonn/kc\ 
period.* Under tin* Tamil kings, the chief 
ofBceis of tbc household, tbo Priest 
i4 lan), the (jioat Accountant Pomn- 

p’cm), the Brahman Judg ;06 (j^p^ssrrp 
ArakkidathtJianthanar), the tax collectors 
Zavitkt)y and the Secretary of State 
MmtkirakhaiiokJcar) acted in 
the administration along with the ministers. 
The commanders of the army formed also 
part of the organisation of the govern¬ 
ment. In another place tliose officers are 
referred to as t Purohits 
Accountants Judges 

and Commanders 

Perhaps it was one of tlie duties of these 
officers and the aesemblies mentioned above to 
consider on the death of a king what had next 
to be done, tho choice of a successor, even 

* Silappothikarom Gbk p- 92, lloM IJUl 
t Siicppaikiitarom, CbAp. tS, Ijfi» 40 C9iftp. SS 

yo^ttSulkaf/ioi, lioM K2-2t4. 
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though tho hereditary principle of aaoccBsiou 
to the throne was iu operation among the 
Tamils, and to make the necessary arrange- 
inents for carrying on the aduunistration 
during the interregninu. On another occasion, 
tho Biahinim judges, the priest, tl)e great 
accountant along with the sculptors and archi¬ 
tects were ordered to help in the consecration 
of a temple to Kannagi. Thus from the 
Sihppathiharam as well as from other works 
of this period, it ma}’ be inferred that the 
aesembhes had a recognised standing, and that 
they were amenable to public opinion. 

, Besides the constitutional checks ex¬ 
plained above, tiiere w'as an additional safe¬ 
guard to the wayward actiemB of the kipg in 
the class of poete who were the sages wise 
men of those days. They were a privileged 
class, and they tendered their good counsel 
without fear or favour, and the dared nob 
injure them, ae their person was considered 
sacred. For example, Mangudi Maruthanar 
composed an exquisite idyll known as ifadf«rai- 
kkanchi with a view to uppress upon tho mind 
of the Pandyan Neditncbeliyan the evaseecenoe 
of all earthly splendour and the consequent 
necessity for obtaining a knowledge of the 
eternal bliss by the performance of holy sacri- 
fees imder the auspices and guidance of 
le 
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JBrabmfttt sages of autiqne celebrity. When 
an ancient Chela Icing by name Kopperun- 
oholan was reigning at Craiyur, bis sons unfur* 
led the banner of ^volt against him. The 
irate father prepared to wage war against liis 
own SODS. Then a poet of bis court appeased 
bis wrath, and dissuaded him from an 
uDDatural war with liis sons by reasonable 
pleading. When the Chola king, Pertinark- 
killi, performed a rajcsii^a sacridoe, the Tamil 
kings, warrior chieftains, poets, bards, and 
minstrels hooked to bis metropolis in honour 
of the occasion. The celebrated Au'vaiyar 
wlio was present on the occasion availed her¬ 
self of this golden opportunity to exhort the 
Tamil kings to be benevolent towards the poor, 
A poet by name Nariverunthalaiyar exhorted 
the Chora king to protect bis subjects, just as 
persons would tend babies in their charge. The 
Purananuru oontains stories of poets such as 
Kabila who acted as arbiters of contending 
Hogs. 

The ancient Tamil kings realised that the 
great remedy against famine was irrigation. 
Very extensive irrigation works were carried 
^out by these rulers, who had at their disposal 
large treashres and an immense amount of 
forced labour. The embankment thrown on 
the Cauvery by Karikal Chola is an instance in 
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point. A n^on or society takes Tery long 
before it takes to the culture of the land vhiob 
is an index of its settled state and a zneaeure of 
its advanced ciTilkation. In the agricultural 
8 tage» as J. 6. Hill observes, *tfae quantity of 
human food, which the earth is capable of 
returning even to the meet wretched system of 
agriculture, so much exceeds what could be 
obtained in the purely pastoral stage that a 
great inoiease of population is invariably the 
result.' We moet authentically learn of the 
ancient Jamils through their monumental 
work (t.e.) the Kurol^ which according to 
historical computation is ^ least 1,800 years 
old, that they were organised into a nation 
with its ideas materialised in the advan> 
t^ee of economic self-sufficiency in clofeli- 
lug and food. According to this work 
the ancient Tamils bad actually solved the 
puzsle of food problem. Its talented author 
lays considerable stress on the supreme import¬ 
ance of agriculture to society. The literature, 
traditions, and customs of the Tamili support 
the pre-eminent respectability of the oalling of 
husbandry. To the ancient Tamilian, there 
was indeed nothing nobler than th^ yoke and 
the plough, which were to him the true 
emblems of freedom, honour, and virtue. 
According to Valluvar, in spite of every hard- 
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husbandry was the chief industry. 
'Husbnndincn support all tl:tose that tal^e to 
other worlc, not having the strength to plough. 
They alone live who live by tilling the ground.' 
All other's cat only thu bread of clepcndoiKU'. 
The Tamil kings tbor(mglily imdcrstnod the 
importaircci of agriculture to this land. Tlu*. 
writers of tbo ago wore also keonly aliv(^ to th<^ 
need for fostering agriculture. In 35, Pumna- 
nuiv, the poet exhorts the king to lighten tho 
load of the tillers of the soil. An old \ytk- (No. 
18, Purrt«/in«m) saijs : 

” . . . . Then Mighty nrler, listen to 
my song, 

Who give to fimnos of men the food 
They need, these give them life ;— 

Por food sustains man's mortal frame ; 

But food is earth with water blent: 

So those who join the water to the earth 
Build up the body, and supply its life. 

Men iii less happy landh sow seed, and watoh 

to sides for rain, 
But this vm never eupply the wants of king- 
^ dom and of king. 

Tbemfore, 0 Oheliyaii, groat in war, despise 

this not 

Increa$e ihe reservoir>i for water made. 

Who bind the water, and supply to fields 
Their measured flow, these bind 
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Tlie oavth to theio. The fame of others passes 

swift away.” 

The aaoieat Tamil liings> boaidcs fostering 
jii^riculture, devoted their alteotion to public 
woilra. For example, Karikal, the Ohola king, 
turned jmigias into populous aieas, dug many . 
tanks, and improved in various ways the material 
resources of his kingdom. He oouvorted Uraiyur, 
wliich woa before his time in a desolate oondi- 
tion, into a thriving city with an iiapregnablc 
fortress. There were charity houses, wherein 
the poor and the needy were fed. Besides, 
there were charity houses for feeding stray 
cattle. 

The king collected as state revenue one 
sixth of the produce from the people. The 
Tamil princes were enjoined not to levy 
arbitrary tasatioli. There was a young prince 
called the learned Pandyan Najnbi. He was 
disposed to be tyrannical. He was advised by 
the poet Piairanthayar not to follow evil methods 
of role in the following words : 

‘Tf an elephant take mouthfuls of ripo grain 
on it, the twentieth part of an aero will 
yield it food for many days, 

But if it enter a hundred fertile fields with 
no keeper. 

Its foot will trample down much more than 
its mouth receives. 
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So if a wise king who knows the path of right 
take just his due, 

His land will prosper yielding myrijid fold. 

But if a king not softened by Ins knowledge 
take just what be desires 
,Nor hoed pro scrip tions rule, feasting with 
song and dance 

Amid bis court and kindred, and Bhmv no 
love to bis subjects 

Like the field Chat olepbant entorod 

His kingdom will perish and he himself will 
lose his all/’ 

The Tamil kings were munificent patrons 
of learning. But for this unprecedented 
manificenoe, the epoch of the Third Sangam 
would never have witnessed the remavkahlw 
outburst of literaiy and intoUectual vitality 
which we have learnt to associate with ^fchc 
Augustan Age of Tamil literature/ Thu 
favourite gifts of Ori, the ohieftoin of 
Kolli, a hill in Malabar, to the luinstinlg 
who sought his help were oapaiisonod ole- 
phants. The chief gifts of Kari, the feudatory 
king of Maladu, were decked horses and lands. 
Kaudamanar, a poet, requested ' his patron, 
Palyanaiohchelpuhalkuttuvan to enable him to 
attain Svarffam (the abode of the celestials). 
Thereupon, the astounded king conducted holy 
sacrifices in accordance with vedic rules, and. 
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the Brahman poet is stated to haTe reallBed 
bin wish. As an example of the liberality of 
the Tamil kings, Nacnan's treatment of the 
nunstrels ^ho resorted to hie court may be 
citod. The dirty dross, in which the poverty- 
strioken bard was clad, was removed, and a rich 
apparel was giveu to him instead; the bard 
could remain for any number of days in the 
court, and meet with the very same courteous 
treatment given him on the first day of his 
visit. He could return with the bounties,, 
which Nannan bestowed profusely like the 
clouds hoveling over his hill. The Pattinap- 
2 )alai of Kadiyalur Rudirai^annanar had a 
marvellous effect upon the mind of Karikal 
Chola, who rewarded the poet with one million 
eix hundred thousand pofu (small gold coins) 
as recompense.* Tondaman llanthiraiyan of 
Kanchi was very affable to the bardd, perso¬ 
nally attended upon them during their dinner, 
and rewarded them with suitable gifts on the 
very day o^ their visits In those days it was 
usual for a lord, wbo rewarded the poet who 
had sung on him, to follow him to a distance 
of sevon steps, when the poet returned home 
recompensed by him. To the star of the first 
magnitude in the firmament of Tamil litera- 
t urs of the epoch under review, (f.g.) the poetess 

* Vid4 JCaltugattupparaHi, 3VM)t» ISS. 
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Auvaiyar,was presented by AtliiyanmoNodninan 
Anchi, a rare black Nclii fruit (the blrtck goose- 
beny)wbioh had the virtue of oouferring ira- 
mortality upon tlie eater thereof. A poet by 
name I^oftlldraimv rcipairod to the Court of 
the Chera ICing, Poruiac^ljoritlirmflponvi, 
and feeling tired imconncioviHly foil lUileep 
oc the drum-couch in tho palaoc. The king, 
who waa a great eyiupathiftcr, wae fannijjg 
the sleeping poet, till he got up trembling. 
The p^c- 0 tricken bard was soothed and 
rewarded beyond his wildest dreams of 
avarice by the tender-hearted king. The 
foregoing account will conclusively show that 
learning was encouraged by the monarchs of 
those days, and it is no wonder that the 
Tamilian civilization had attained an 
Unheard of sploiidonr during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Public defence was highly organised. 
Elephants, spears and swordn, botvs and arrows, 
cavalry, infantry, and oharioW, all wore utilised 
in war. The arms of a king should be woll- 
organised and puissant. It sliould* contain 
veterans who could hold out in desperate situa¬ 
tions with grim determination regardless of 
decimating attacks. It should know no defeat, 
should be incapable of beir^ corrupted, should 
have a long tradition of valour behind it, and 
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sliould face valiantly oven tl)d (^od of Deatli, 
if Ho wore to adTanco ag^uetit in all His fury. 
Jt >i]iould not bo inienor in uvunbor^ to that uf 
the oueiuy, abould have uo iinplaoablo joalousies, 
uliouid not bo loft to slavvo witliout pay, and 
Eiliould bo led by capable chiefn. Our iinoieute 
knew tlio dif!urcut ways of fighting an eneniy 
by Hlog(^ and in tlic opou battlcfiold. Tlioy cm« 
pinyod epicH. According to the tcaoliiuge of tJio 
KxLral, the power of the king, who has tact to 
* convert enemieil mto allies, will last without 
end. If he htw to contend alone and without 
alUoH iigaiust two enemios. he must try 
to gain over oue of them to bie side. 
Valliwar says: “Foiin a wise plan, 
<iou»olidate tby resources, and provide for thy 
defences. If you do this, the pride of your 
ciuuiri(^s will soon bo humbled to the dust. 
TlK*y shall not last long wlio humble not tho 
pride of men wlio defy tlroin. The king should 
tales into oonsiderationthc (nitput,.the wastage, 
the profit that the undertaking will yield, and 
thou put bU hand to it. Hu must weigh justly 
the dillioulty of tlio euterprise, bis own sti'ength, 
the fitix^ngth of bis enemy, and the Htren^ of 
bis allies, anil then ho should enter upon it. To 
make wav witlumt planning every detail of it 
beforehand is only to tr:wisplant your enemy 
on carefully prepared soil. Bend down before 
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your ftdTersaries bill tho day of their decline ; 
when that day arrives, you may easily throw 
them down." Though the ancient Tamile wore 
Implacable in their ragOj still no one ventured 
into a war unless forced by sheer necessity and 
without deeply considering all the horroiu of 
war, 

The Purajypofitlmihavtalai presonta b(j 
us a picture of the political oi'ganisation of tho 
anoient Dravidians similar in the main to tlifvt 
delineated by the Tt^lhapinyavi. According to ' 
it, all their soienoe of public or state avail's was 
Bummatised chiefly under the head of war 
which consisted of various branches. Cattle 
lifting was the beginning of warfare. The raid 
was followed by the rescue, and this by tho 
organised invasion of the enemy's country, for 
whioh a particular wreatli was assumed. This 
led to the systeraatio defence, and tho dofendors 
assumed a different wreath. Tho siego and 
protection .of forts, each demanded its 
appropriate garland. Then came war in general, 
and for that another wreath was borne. Pinal ly 
the victors who had gained supremacy had 
another wreath which they wore as the proud 
token of victory. This work relates to the expedi¬ 
tion in whioh these eight different chaplets were 
worn by the combatants accoiding to the 
character of those undertakings and the feel- 
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tags of tkose engaged m them. These garlaiids 
were intended to strike awe into the minds of 
the opposing hosts, and to some extent supplied 
the place of military uniforms. 

The rules of warfare may then be briefly 
touched upon, The capture of the enemy's 
cattle was carried out with a view to remove 
tite useful and the saored animals from the 
scene of war. The invader was equally humane 
to the aged, the iudrui, the obildloss, the 
women, and the Brahmans. The Tamils 
usually gave instruotions to their soldiers thus; 

* Touch not the temples whore sacrifices are 
offered; spare the dwell lugs of the holy 
ascetics; entor not the houses of the sacred' 
vedio Brahmans.' IFrom stanza 9 of the 
Purananuru we learn something of the 
humane rules of warfare observed among the 
ancient Tamils. The Pandyanking, Palyaga- 
salaimudukudumipp eruvaluthi, was about to 
commence a battle. He advanced with his 
forces to surprise tho owners of the cattle. 
Before these had time to muster, he uttered 
the words of warning. The fight would begin,, 
os soon as the warriors assembled for defence; 
meanwhile he was anxious that there should 
be no unnecessary bloodshed either of cattle 
or of non-combatants, The words of warning 
which he uttered were as follows:—‘Ye cows 
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ye Brahiudjie of like ^susotity ; ye wojueu ; ye 
who WG suffering horn disease ; yo who have 
not obtained sons of priceless value, whose 
reel duty it is to ( are for tljosc wlio dwell iu 
the l:90utlicvn llegionK porformiiig on tboir 
behalf the siwtc^d rites, we aro going to shoot out 
our swift arrows; tijerefoi'o, hastoii ye to youv 
eholtoring fortvessos/ In ruiotlior place, the 
same king is said to have subdued his varioas 
enemies by his trvie heroism iu battles without 
auy foul play or strategem. J t is touching to 
note that the king’s sympathy towards his 
wounded soldiers was unbounded* Thanks to 
the Nedii/nahxidai, we get a picture of P&ndyan 
Nedunoheliyan in encampinent at midnight. 
The is not confining himself within liis 
tent. He is busy in paying encouraging visits 
to his wounded soldiers, who fought glunously 
for him by cutting .down to the ground the 
ornamented tnmks of his euejtiles’ tuskers. 
The blai^e of the torch heid.uoar him bums 
horizontally. The royal uuibrolltv protects Ijim 
from the arrowy spiuy of the nortliern wind. 
The night gaameut loosening from his 
shonldera is held by his left arm, while 
hin right hand rests on the shtmldere 
of his aid‘de-carnp bearing tlie royal sword. 
Iu this manner, led by the lield^marshal, he 
goes from tont to tent encouraging the wound- 
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ed by his bamining countenance and sweet 
words. 

Bub the ancients were merciless to, the 
vanqnlsliod. For example, when Knrikal Chota 
invaded foreign berritcries, he reduced them to 
doHolate i^ogionn. Fertile fields and gardens of 
his fooK weix^ bmiied into wasU’R oi'ergrowii 
wItJi wt'ed^. The inagnitioent halls of bis eno^ 
mies became tlie resort of blie ilhomened 
owls and ghosU of either sex. The massive 
pillars In these halls became the posts for 
tying his rut* elephants. The spacious klbo- 
bens of his foes became the render'.vous of rob- 
boiii who distributed their bootj' among them¬ 
selves, while the wild owls shiielvod over their 
hoods. The n at usually ended with the death of 
t\\o king and the overthrow of his kingdom. 
The inhabitant^ of tho invaded country would 
flco on cveiy side. Tho country would be 
ravaged with firs. ‘Thebeautiful homee with 
pictuixid halls are levelled with the duet. Asses 
arc yoked to plough up the soil with spears ; 
while worthless plants aro sown on the fouuda- 
tkui.’ • .Thus rages blio conquering king. The 
couqueror is solemnly wedded to the newly 
acquired country; neighbouring kings bring 
tribute ; and universal subniisHion follows. Dr. 
G. U. Pope iu his introduction to the Parana- 

• Put«pp«nilve&b&in*lftq 7«rite ISO. 
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nuTM Chseerts that in it tber^ is a uoto of savage 
ferocity. The Doctor, when lie wrote this, 
really bad in mind the state of the battle- 
£eld, where inti'epid warriors had clashed at 
close (juartensaudtlic pitiable sight of fortressoH 
that hod been raised to the ground or burnt 
down by the vlotor which is sc beautifully narra¬ 
ted in many of the stansias of t\\(^ Pxvrananv.rti. 
Tliese evils are the Inevitable accompaniments 
of war. Eeal heroism, chivalry, and valour may 
be easily mistaken for savagery, and yet it is 
these that permeate many of the poems of these 
works. 

Such was the system of Government 
followed in the three great Psndya, Chera, and 
Chola kingdoms during the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Kay we not hope that the 
Dravidian genius will, as in the past, so in the 
future, rise equal to tlie ocoasion, and solve 
the many complioatcd sooial and political pro¬ 
blems which may heioafter pmss for solution, 
in a manner not wholly unworthy of its splon* 













